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also a large pneumatic trough, a sink and cases for appara- 
tus, together with a professor's lecture table, working on a 


WE present in this number a fine wood cut of the first | tramway, from the pneumatic trough to the lecture room 


State Normal School building at Winona, * Minnesota. 
building was commenced in October, 1866, and completed 
in December, 1869, at a cost of about $140,000. It is pro- 
nounced by experts one of the best school edifices on the 
American continent. It is 166 feet long, and about 94 feet 
in extreme width. It is four stories high, including the 
basement, the west wing being five stories. The building is 
.of red brick, trimmed with a rich cream-colored Magnesian 
ime stone, from the bluffs of the Mississippi river. On the 
first floor above the basement there is a reception room, 
together with three cloak rooms, and six apartments occu- 
pied by the Model School and Commercial classes. On the 
second story are an assembly room, 67x80 feet, four large 
class rooms, a library, two ladies’ cloak rooms and the 
Principal's office. On the third floor, occupying the entire 
area of the main building, is 
“Normal Hall,” a splendid lec- 
ture room, also 80 feet long 
with ceiling 20 feet high. 
Adjacent to this hall, on the 
east, is a fine suite of rooms 
known as “ Geological Hall,” 
containing many thousand 
specimens in the different de 
partments of natural _history,a 
rare collection of scientific 
charts, embracing geology, 
paleontology and zoology. 
Among the collection may be 
found life size paintings of the 
Elephas Primagenius, Dino- 
therium Giganteum, Megatheri- 
um Cubieri, Mylodon Robustus 
and Dinornis Mantelli. In 
this museum there is also the 
best collection of fossils from 
the Yellowstone to be found 
in the northwest. It was ob- 
tained by Professor Phelps, the 
principal of the institution, 
who accompanied the Stanley 
expedition of 1873. There are 
also large numbers of gigantic 
fossils from the Silurian rocks 
of southern Minnesota, and 
copper ores from the Lake Su- 
perior mines, together with a 
valuable marine collection consisting of several thousand 
specimens of shells, corals, sponges, flexible corals, etc. 

Besides “ Normal and Geological Halls” there are four 
large class rooms on this floor. Normal Hall is fitted up 
with a large platform with superb curtains, footlights, re- 
flector lights and the other accessories of a good stage. All 
the principal rooms in the building are lighted with gas, 
for evening use, when necessary. 

In the upper or fourth story, above the basement, in the 
west wing, there are two large rooms 33x35 feet, with ceil- 
ings 30 feet ‘high, lighted by sky windows. These rooms 
constitute the art galleries, for which a collection of nearly 
150 standard works of art have already been secured and 
paid for. The laboratory is in the basement and consists of 
a capacious working room about 25x35 feet, opening by 
folding doors into a lecture room, with terraced floor. In 
the laboratory are six working tables, each capable of ac- 

‘commodating four students with all the apparatus and 
‘Chemicals necessary for successful manipulation. There is 



















The | Twenty-five students may be accommodated with experi- 


mental facilities in the laboratory at the same time. 

The building is heated by wrought iron furnaces, and is 
the 
drawn out of the rooms near the floor through a perforated 


ventilated on the “Ruttan principle,” foul air being 


cast-iron base, and discharged through capacious ventilat- | 
ing shafts, towering above the roof. There is, probably, not 
amore convenient building, or one better adapted to its 


purposes, to be found in the country. From all the large 
rooms there is egress on opposite sides, and by the wide 
Stairways leading out of the building at opposite points. 

All 
the movements are made by a simple and effective code of 
signals, and with the precision of trained veterans. Among 
other provisions for the safety of the pupils,§there is a drill 


The.discipline of the institution is said to be perfect. 
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known as the “fire alarm,” by means of which every child 
in the building is safely led out of it within the space of a 
minute and a half without any previous notice. The course 
of study and training is such as to produce thorough and 
successful teachers, great stress being laid upon the cu/tiva- 
tion of the power of expression, and of professional skill. 
More than 200 graduates have been sent out, and they are 
conceded to be among the foremost teachers of the North 
Star State. We may have occasion to refer to this institution 
again soon. It enjoys a reputation of which Minnesota may 
well be proud. In giving to it a generous and hearty sup- 
port she will simply consult her best interests and promote 
the highest welfare of her people. 
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Tue New York ScHoot JourNAL is a constant and wel- 
come visitor. It always contains, besides much of general 


interest, a good deal that is especially valuable and inter- 
esting to educators.— Southern Collegian. 
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PRICE, SEVEN CENTS. 


MALE TEACHRERS. 
AMONG the causes of the lower standard of scholarship in 


the male classes, 1 consider the most important in its in- 


fluence to be the entire absence of tuition by male teachers. 
In consequence of the great increase of attendance within 
the last ten years, the principals of our schools have been 
relieved from the duty of tuition and their functions entirely 
absorbed in the superintendence of their several schools. 
| The higher classes have, from this cause, tended more and 


more to assume the condition and office of female semin- 
aries. 

The masculine strength of a cultivated and scholarly mind 
so potent in its influence in attracting and controlling boys 
and young men, has been exchanged for the gentler graces 
of educated and refined ladies 


However effective for good this may have been upon the 





manners and scholarship of the females, it has been disas- 
trous in the extreme upon the 
of the hardier 


fortunes sex. 


Every day forces the convic- 
tion more indellibly upon my 
mind that the treatment of the 
sexes in intellectual training 
is more distinctive and diverg- 
ent than the wisest of us are 
prepared to admit. 

It to the 
maintenance of this principle 


to the 


is not necessary 


declare that essential 
qualities for teachers demand 
their identity of sex with their 
pupils; but it is undeniably 
true that it is as rare to find a 
thoroughly successful female 
teacher of boys as it is that the 
best instructor of girls is of 
the opposite sex. I am aware 
of no exception to the natural 
law of equality in fitness for 
tuition of pupils by teachers of 
the opposite sex. 

The converse of any propos- 
ition is as often 


true as its 


affirmative. If females possess 
natural adaptation to the in- 
struction of boys, the opposi- 
~acherand 
pupil must be a natural law, 


tion of sex between t 


and male teachers more gifted 


in ‘the instruction of girls. The scholarship of the male 
pupils in our schools is almost uniformly half a grade 
below that of the girls of the same age ; and the number of 


boys who remain in school through the whole grammar 
grade of studies has regularly and constantly lessened since 
the abandonment of their instructions by the male prin- 
cipals.— Supt. Thos. W. Field. 


-- 


Mr. WuireLaw Rep gave the teachers a sound 
and honest fade when he met them at Steinway Hall. 
How many on such an*occasion would have “ im- 
proved” the occasion by “ soaring” into an oration. 
Not only pay teachers good salaries, but be sure you 
get good teachers. A great discussion will follow this 
attempt to reduce the salaries which will eventuate 
in good to education ; for the country cannot afford to 
have cheaper teachers, although they are to be Aad. 
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THE INTER-COLLEGIATE 
CONTEST. 

THE PRIZES IN ORATORY WON BY JOHN C. TOMLINSON OF THE 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AND WALTER D. EDMONDS OF 


WILLIAMS—-ALLEN MARQUAND OF PRINCETON AND GEORGE 
H. FITCH OF CORNELL, PRIZE ESSAYISTS, 


Notwithstanding the terrible storm of Thursday evening, 
the Academy of Music was filled by the most intelligent 
and cultivated people of New York city to inaugurate, by 
their presence, the first literary contest of the Inter-Col- 
legiate Literary Association. Nor was it by their presence 
only that the audience showed their interest in the proceed- 
ings. Throughout fully the space of three hours and a half 
they listened with the closest and most respectfulattention. 
During the progress of the exercises and after their close, 
commendation of their character was warmly expressed, and 
there seemed to be a general opinion that their worth had 
even exceeded expectation. Of the eleven orations that were 
delivered several bore evidence of the diligent employment 
of excellent talents, of careful thought, ot wise discretion, 
and an admirable mc deration in the use of rhetorical orna- 
ment. The intervals between the orations were enlivened 
by music from a competent orchestra composed of Graffula’s 
band. 

Among the well-known and prominent men who had 
seats upon the platform and in the neighboring boxes 
were the Rev. Dr. John Hall, who presided; Presi- 
dent McCosh, of Princeton ; the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby, Chancellor of the University of New York; 
President Campbell, of Rutgers; Presiderft Cattell, of 
Lafayette ; President Barnard, of Columbia College; Peter 
Cooper, Cyrus W. Field, the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry C. Potter, the Rev. Dr. S, I. Prime, David 
Dudley Field, Judge Larremore, John Taylor Johnson, 
Wm. Butler Duncan, Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, rhe Rev. O. 
B. Frothingham, James Parton, Rufus F. Andrews, Colonel 
Benjamin A. Willis, Addison J. Laflin, the Rev. Stephen H. 
Tyng, Jr., Henry G. Marquand, the Rev. Dr. Atwater, of 
Princeton ; Prof. Charles A. Joy, of Columbia College ; 
Prof. E. H. Gilleth, of the University of New York ; Prof. 
G. L. Raymond, of Williams; the Rev. Alonza Flack, of 
Claverack ; Prof. Nevins, Prof. B. M. Martin, of the Uni- 
versity of New York; and Principal R. C. Flock, Prof. T. 
Engleston, E. B. Munroe, Charles A. Domison, President 
of the Alumni Association of Williams College ; the Rev. 
Dr. Lyman Coleman, and Dr. Wiener. The three judges of 
oratory, William Cullen Bryant, Whitelaw Reid and Geo. 
William Curtis, sat near the centre of the auditorium, where 
they could best judge of the speaking. The judges of 
essays were Col. T. W. Higginsen, James T. Fields and 
Richard Grant White. 

The Standing Committee of the Association, which com- 
prises W. D. Edmonds, of Williams ; C. B. Hubbell, of 
Williams ; A. Marquand, of Princeton; T. B. Lindsay, of 
Wesleyan, and J. C. Tomlinson, of the University of New 
York, met in the course of the evening to determine on the 
disposition of an additional sum of $100 for prizes given 
by Dwight Olmstead of the law firm of Tracy, Olm- 
stead & Tracy, of No. 50 Wall street. The prizes, as before 
announced, were $150 and $100 as a first and second prize 
for the contest in oratory, and two prizes of $125 each for 
the best essay upon each of the two subjects named. It was 
decided to add $25 to each of the four prizes. 

The exercises of the evening were prefaced by Dr. Hall 
with these words: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The duties of a president on 
this occasion are purely formal, and a wise president in this 
case would be extremely unwilling to put himself in com- 
petition with the various eloquent speakers whom you are 
to hear, and of whom competent judges are to make deci- 
sion this evening. This is, as you know, an inter-collegiate 
contest in the field of oratory, and I am sure that there are 
few in this house who will refuse to cherish the hope that it 
may be the beginning of greater things and wider and more 
comprehensive efforts on fields of more exact study and 
culture, by which the intelligence of the country, as well as 
the standard of the colleges, will be advanced. Such a 
large audience as this, on such an evening as this, bespeaks 
the interest you feel in the contest, and I need not bespeak 
your candid and close attention. Let us hope that these, 
our modern Isthmian games, may serve to bind together 
more closely not only the members of our republic of letters, 
but the various sections of our country itself. 

The 11 orators who contended for the prizes in oratory 
represented the six institutions, Cornell, Princeton, Wil- 
liams, the University of New York, Rutgers and Lafayette, 
Cornell having one representative and each of the others 
having two. The names of the orators with their subjects 
are shown in the following list, which gives the order in 
which they spoke : 


LITERARY 


LIST OF ORATORS, 
College. Name. 


RMGOE 2600s cccsccee J. H. Salisb Palins, 4 


OW, 
. 





ity 
Thought.” 


Voore 
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err Forest Hulings..... “The Brotherhood of Man in 
America.” 

WEARS 26.0260. 0000% C. B. Hubbell...... ‘“* The Good King of the North.” 

PRINS vibe edie cites W. D. Edmonds....*t The St. Simon Stylites of To- 
day.” 

University of N. Y..B. C. Cooke........ ** Men of Strength.” 

PENIED. cn civnsescves James Kemlo....... ** Charles Sumner.” 

University of N. Y..J. C. Tomlinson.. .*‘ The Cid.” 


ee N. D. Nicholas... ..‘* Michael Angelo.” 

Lafayette ........... N. H. Larzeiere ....‘* The Truest Statesman.’ 

rrr James F. Cluck..... “The Grecian and the Gothic 
Architecture as Exponents 
of the Religious Sentiment.” 

Princeton .....-....-Se M. Miller ....... “ Free Thought.” 

The orations were all carefully prepared, and many of 
them exhibited rare finish in either dramatic or poetical 
directions, very few trying to carry the day by ungarnished, 
solid theories, delivered in a sober, thoughtful manner. 
Messrs. Salisbury and Miller wrote and spoke in the last 
mentioned style, and by their clear merit secured attentive 
listeners ; but the audience applauded loudest an effort at 
dramatic flight or a pleasant pictured description. This 
was especially apparent in the speakers, to wnom were 
awarded the prizes; these were John C. Tomlinson of this 
city, from the University of New York, who took the first 
prize, and Walter D. Edmonds of Utica, N. Y., from Wil- 
liams College. 

After the conclusion of the recitations, the ast of which was 
not ended until 11 o’clock, the three judges of oratory 
retired to deliberate on their decision, aad Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson read the report of the judges of prize essays. After 
reading the circumstances of the appointment of the Com- 
mittee, the report repeated the rules established by the 
Committee, which fixed upon a prize of honor for the best 
and honorary mention for the second best essay on each of 
these subjects, the essays being limited in length to 5,000 
words. First, any character or play of Shakespeare’s 
analyzed and critized ; secondly, “The Utilitarian Theory 
of Morals.” The conclusions of the report are presented as 
follows : 

The whole number of essays received at the appointed 
time was eight, five of these relating to Shakespearean sub- 
jects, and three to Utilitarianism. It will be observed from 
the circular that these essays were not originally sent to us, 
but passed through other hands. 

The essays were read by us separately, and the opinion 
ef each was separately written down before any consulta- 
tion with one another. In regard to the three essays on 
“ The Utilitarian System of Morals,” there was no difficulty 
in coming to a decision. We unanimously awarded the 
prize to the essay signed “ Calydore,” which we regard asa 
paper of uncommon merit. The Honorary Mention is 
unanimously awarded to the essay signed ‘“ Clermont,” 
which is, in our judgment, superior to the remaining essay 
in originality of thought, though not in care and fidelity of 
execution. All these essays are so creditable to their 
authors as to reconcile us, in some degree, to their small 
number. 

Among the five essays on Shakspearean subjects there are 
two which stand out conspicuously above the others ; and 
between these two we have found it less easy to decide, 
Upon mature consideration we award the prize to the essay 
on Shakespeare’s “ Henry V.,” and the honorary mention to 
the essay on “ The Clowns in Shakespeare.” This award 
is made on the ground of merit ; but we have been assisted 
in ‘decision by the fact that the last-named essay goes so far 
beyond the prescribed limit as to length that we sheuld not 
have felt justified in awarding it the prize. 

We would say, in closing, that the average quality of these 
essays is, in our judgment, decidedly above that of the 
usual college compositions ; that they are generally marked 
by simplicity, directness and modesty, combined with a fair 
amount of originality and with great freedom from verbiage 
and bad taste. The successful essays on Utilitarianism are 
free from all mere conventionalism or sectarian bias ; and 
the successful Shakesperian essays show no undue depend- 
ance on the French or German school of critics. We are, 
on the whole, heartily pleased with the success of this first 
Inter-collegiate Literary Competition in letter writing. 

Following is a full list of the essays presented with the 
names and colleges of the essayists :— 


College. Name. Sudject. 
sk, cbt chennvney BE, Mi. Dallasdl...«. esecoesss ‘“* Timon of Athens.” 
Ee re ID vn dvne dunnteccteennesd ** Macbeth.” 
IND vances saisncncus er ere * Othello ™ 
Princeton........ Allen Marquand..** The Utilitarian Theory of Morals.” 


Univ'ty of N. Y...H. C. Alvord..... “The Utilitarian Theory of Morals.” 
Univ’ty of N. Y...W.R. Thompson.‘ The Utilitarian Theory of Morals.” 
Camel... ...cccoss Geo. H. Fitch....“* Henry V.” 

PN cbcivniscs Jas. F. Cluck....** The Clowns of Shakespeare.” 

It thus appears that Allen Marquand of Newark city, re- 
presenting Princeton, takes the prize in one subject, and W. 
R. Thompson of the University of New York is honorably 
mentioned ; in the other subject Geo. H. Fitch of Cornell 
takes the prize,and James F. Cluck is honorably men- 
tioned. 

When William Cullen Bryant—clarum et venerabile nomen 


—came forward to announce the decision of the judges of 
oratory he was greeted with the liveliest enthusiasm. After 
referring to the hesitation which the judges felt in making 
the decision, on account of the merit of several of the ora- 
tions, he declared J. C. Tomlinson of the University of 
New York, and Walter D. Edmonds of Williams College to 
be the winners of the first and second prizes respectively, 
an announcement which was received with great applause 
by the friends of those gentlemen. By the liberality of Mrs, 
Astor, who gave $500, and Dwight Olmstead, who added 
$100, the Committee had at their disposal $600 for prizes, 
Of this sum they gave $150 to each of the better essays of 
the two classes, and honorable mention to the second men. 
tioned. A prize of $175 was further awarded to John C. 
Tomlinson, of New York University, for the first oration; 
and $125 to Walter D. Edmunds, of Williams College, for 
the second. As soon as the result had been announced the 
New York boys took up the applause and cheered their 
peculiar cheer over and over again, until finding their win- 
ning man they raised him on their shoulders, and in pro- 
cession marched from the Academy through Fourteenth 
street, singing as they went. 

The Inter-collegiate Literary Association met on Friday 
morning at 10 o'clock, for the choice of officers and for pre- 
liminary arrangemenjs for the contests of next year. Itis 
not expected, however, that the arrangements will be com- 
pleted at this convention. Delegates from several colleges 
which were not represented in the exercises of Thursday 
evening will probably be present. The place of meeting 
for the convention was atthe Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

Upon calling on Mr. C. B. Hubbell, of Williams, he ex- 
pressed, on behalf of those colleges that participated in the 
contest, great gratification at the courtesy, kindness and 
sympathy with which they had all been treated by the 
citizens of New York. He also further stated he had 
strong reasons for believing that the next gathering would 
show a much larger representation from each college. We 
sincerely trust that in this respect his opinion will be found 
correct—for we confidently believe that nothing has taken 
place for years which will exert a stronger influence for 
good on collegiate education than the brilliant literary con- 
test which has just closed. 

UNION COLLEGE. 

The Zribune publishes the following letter from Union 
College : 

To the Editor of the Tribune: 

Sir: An account of the Inter-collegiate Contest in the 
Tribune of Dec. 26, says: “ Union College has appointed 
a representative in oratory, John Lansing, but owing to 
his illness he will be prevented from appearing on the stage 
of the academy.” We desire to correct the above state- 
ment. Mr. Lansing is not ill, and has not been ill ; so that 
for that cause he will not be prevented from appearing in the 
contest; but he has been prevented from appearing by a 
a unanimous vote of the college against his appearing 
there. This action of Union was necessitated by the same 
circumstances and reasons which caused ten colleges (and 
those ten are the ones which stood the highest among the 
sixteen) to withdraw from the coming contest. We would 
feel obliged if you would give publicity to this article. 

C. B. Kine, 


S. W. ABBEY, l Committee. 
Joun E Woopsrince, j 


Union College, Jan. 3, 1575. 
THE DUTY OF THE STATE TO SECURE TO 
EVERY CHILD WITHIN ITS BORDERS 
THE BENEFITS OF ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION. 


BY DEXTER A, HAWKINS, ESQ. 

A STATE consists, not of so many square miles of land and 
the structures upon it, but of organized society of human 
beings. Uponthe character and condition, physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral, of the individuals composing this so- 
ciety, depend the wealth, power, prosperity and happiness 
of the State. 

If this is true of States generally, it is in a far higher de- 
gree true of arepublican State—a State where all power is 
primarily vested in the citizens ; where the government is 
a direct emanation from their will. A stream cannot rise 
above its source ; grapes do not grow of thorns, nor figs of 
thistles. Ignorance is the mother. f poverty and crime. A 
single illiterate pauper girl in the State of New York has 
in seventy-five years become the ancestor of over two hun- 
dred criminals—pests to society, a burden and tax upon 
the people. 

Wherever large masses of the ignorant settle down, vice 
developes and generates; property depreciates; law- 
breakers are chosen to make and to administer the law; 
both person and estate becomes daily more and more in- 
secure, till finally the strong arm of force from without is 








Continued on 26th Page. 
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v4 SAMUEL S. RANDALL, 


LATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN THE | 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 

SAMUEL S. RANDALL, who, for more than thirty years, has | 
been connected with the administration of the system of | 
Common Schools in the State of New York, was born May | 
27, 1809, at Norwich, Chenango County. After passing | 
through the ordinary district schools of the neighborhood, 
he was transferred:to Oxford Academy in 1823, and, having | 
been fitted for college under the tuition of Rev. Dr. Andrews, 
now of Binghamton, entered Hamilton College in 1824, 
then under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Davis. At the 
end of the Sophomore year, he left that institution to prose- 
cute the study of the law in the office of Messrs. Clark & 
Clapp, at Norwich, and in 1830 was admitted to the bar, and 
practiced the profession for several years in his native town, 
In May, 1837, Mr. Randall was appointed by the Secretary 
of State and ex-officio Superintendent of Common Schools, 
Gen. Dix, as aclerk in the department of Common Schools. 
Gen. Dix was at that time engaged in the preparation and 
publication of a volume of “ Common School Decisions and 
Laws,” and this, together with the correspondence of the 
department, and the examination and decision of appeal 
cases from the several school districts, required the active 
services of an efficient clerk, who acted under his constant 
dictation. During this period, the District Library System 
was inaugurated and carried into effect. In 1839, Gen. Dix 
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School Act of 1842, “Mr. Spencer was powerfully aided | Common School System of the State of New York,” from 


‘by his Deputy Superintendent, S. S. Randall, Esp., one of | its organization to 1872, which was published by Messrs 


the most worthy and excellent of men, who was himself} Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., a work on “ Popolur Edu- 


| competent to preside over any educational bureau in the|cation and Public Instruction,” and a “History of the 


United States. A deep debt of gratitude is due from the | Public Schools of the city of New York,” the last of which 
people of this State to this talented and zealous friend of|is still in manuscript. Early in January, 1874, he was 
popular education for his services in that great and good | reluctantly prevailed npon to accept the position, tendered 
cause. He was by profession and in principle, a Whig, and | by the late Mayor Havemeyer, of inspector of ‘he eighth 
was brought into the department while the government was | school district, comprising the territory recently annexed 
administered by the Whigs ; but Col. Young, notwithstand- {= the city from Westchester County, and forming the 
ing, when he became Secretary of State, retained him in| presert 23d and 24th Wards, which office he still continues 
office. Mr. Young, it is true, was an ardent politician ; but | to discharge. 
this noble act proves that with him, the cause of popular| Mr. Randall commenced his career in the common school 
education was paramount to all others. It is deeply to be | department at about the same period that Horace Mann 
regretten that the state of Mr. Randall's health has com-| entered upon the discharge of his duties as Secretary of 
pelled him to abandon the office and migrate from the| the Board of Education in Massachusetts, and Henry 
State.” Barnard as State Superintendent of Connecticut, and after- 
During his sojourn at the South, Mr. Randall visited the | wards of Rhode Island. Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
principal towns and cities, lecturing on the subject of edu- | New York gave the first great impulse to those efforts in 
cation at Washington, Richmond, Leesburg, and other | behalf of popular education, which have subsequently 
places. In 1849 he was recalled to the position he had | extended over almost the entire area of the free States of 
formerly occupied in the school department, by the Hon.|our Union. In conjunction with these fellow-laborers, 
Christopher Morgan, who had succeeded Mr. Benton. and | with the late lamented Col. Young, John C. Spencer, David 
resumed the entire charge of the system, which he continued | P. Page, and Francis Dwight, and such men as Bishop 





was superseded in the charge of the department by the Hon. 
John C. Spencer, who immediately upon his accession, 
with that indefatigable energy, industry and persever- 
ance, which so eminently characterized him, entered 
upon the task of a complete revision and modification 
of the common school system, in which he was essenti- 
ally aided by Mr. Randall, whose services were retained 
under the new organization. By the provisions of the 
new act, drawn up by Mr. Spencer, and which passed the 
legislature in 1840, the superintendent was authorized 
to appoint a General Deputy, and the Board of Super- 
visors of the respective counties in the State were re- 
quired to appoint Deputy or County Superintendents, 
who, under the direction of the State Superintendent were 
charged with the visitation and examination of schools, 
the licensing of teachers, and the hearing and decision 
in the first instance of appeals. Mr. Randall was ap- 
pointed General Deputy Superintendent, and charged 
with the general correspondence of the department,which 
had now become very voluminous, and the examination 
of cases on appeal from the decision of the County 
Superintendents. During the adminstration of Mr. 
Spencer, the District School YFournal, edited by Francis 
Dwight, Esq., was transferred from Geneva to Albany, 
and Mr. Randall became a frequent contributor to, and 
subsequently an associate editor until the death of Mr. 
Dwight, when the entire conduct of the journal passed 
into his hands. In 1842, Mr. Spencer having been ap- 
pointed by President Tyler, Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mr. Randall became acting superintendent, ‘and con- 
tinued to discharge the duties of that position until the 
election of the Hon. Samuel Young, in the ensuing 
year. Col. Young immediately on his accession ap- 
pointed Mr. Randall General Deputy Superintendent, de- 
volving upon him, without restriction, the entire charge 
of the department ; and although differing in the outset with 
his predecessors as to the expediency and policy of con- 
tinuing the County Superintendent system, was induced 
by Mr. Randall to give the system a fair trial 
and examination, which resulted in a strong con- 
viction of its excellence and value, and an unalterable de- 
termination to sustain and carry it into effect. Under his 
administration, and through the agency of the County Su- 
perintendents, comprising some of the ablest and most 
intelligent men of the State, the system of public instruction 
attained an efficiency which has never since been surpassed, 
or even equaled. The State Normal School was established 
and organized ; the several districts were thoroughly visited, 
the teachers subjected to a rigid examination, county insti- 
tutes held, local dissensions and controversies equitably 
and speedily settled, State conventions of County Superin- 
tendents held ; and energy, vigor and progress infused into 
the entire system. Col. Young was succeeded in 1845, by 
N. S. Benton, Esq., of Herkimer, who continued Mr. Randall 
in the position he had so long held, the duties of which he 
continued to perform until the autumn of 1846, when he was 
compelled by failing health, induced by his severe and un 
remitting labors, to resign the position and spend a few 
years in a southern clime for the recovery of his exhausted 
physical energies. The following extract from Hammond's 
“ Political History of New York,” will serve to show 
the high appreciation of Mr. Randall's services and char- 
acter, recorded by this eminent statesman and enlight- 
ened friend of education : 





“In framing this bill,” referring to the amended Common 
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SAMUEL S. RANDALL. 


this great measure was finally carried through all the forms 
of legislation, and became the settled policy of the State. 
At the termination of this contest, and of Mr. Morgan's 
administration, Mr. Randall again resigned his position, 
and took up his residence at Washington, where he was 
tendered an appointment in the War Department, which he 
held until November, 1853, when he accepted the appoint- 
ment of city superintendent of the public schools of Brooklyn. 
This position, however, he held only for a few weeks, when 
he was again, and for the third time, called to the State 
department by Superintendent Leavenworth, in January, 
1854. Soon afterwards the legislatuge passed an act, 
on the special recommendation of Mr. Leavenworth, and 
his predecessor in office, Hon. H. S. Randall, separating 
the supervision of common schools from the office of Secre- 
tary of State and organizing it as an independent depart- 
ment. Mr. Randall became a candidate for the head of 
this department, but was defeated by the Hon. Victor M. 
Rice ; after remaining for a few months, and assisting Mr. 
Rice, as his deputy, in the organization of the new depart- 
partment, he was appointed in the summer of 1854, City 
Superintendent of Public Schools in the city of New York, 
to which position he was eight times unanimously re-elected, 
and which he continued to hold until June, 1870, when from 
considerations connected with his health and advanced age, 
he declined a further re-election. Subsequent to his resig- 
nation he was complimented by a public dinner given by 
the inspectors and other school officers of this city, at which 
the late Hon. James W. Gerard presided. During the three 
ensuing years Mr. Randall prepared a “History of the 
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diffuse the blessings of education broadcast over the 
land. 
THE AGASSIZ MEMORIAL. 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS FUND 


13 Exchange street, Boston, Dec. 12, 1874. 

WE have already had the pleasure of reporting, in 
the public newspapers, the contribution of $741.63 from 
455 teachers and 12,018 pupils of the public schools 
of Baltimore. 

In New York, the President of Columbia College, 
and Madame Charlier’s IJnstitute, gave $129.61. In 
Brooklyn, the Packer Institute, and Public School No, 
I, gave $190. In Boston proper, 21 friends, some 30 
teachers, and afew pupils gave $99¢.15. In the Char- 
In the Western 
States many cities and towns gave freely, Chicago, 
$1.003.40; St. Louis, $765.53. Below is a statement 
showing the amounts received from all quarters. Useful 


lestown district 115 teachers gave $135. 


as the amount received will be in building up the 
memorial, we hare reason to believe, from the letters 
received at this office, that the indirect effects have been 
of equal value, that it has been a very important event 
in the education of the country, It has given to the 
teachers throughout the land a rare opportunity to en- 
force upon their pupils the lesson of the boyhood and 
manhood of a great and good man, and to teach them 
the appreciation of those great ideas of which he was 
an exponent. It has led to meetings where Agassiz’s 
methods of teaching have been explained and discussed. 
To the established associations for the study of Nature 
it has given a new impulse, and it has caused the for- 
mation of new ones, particularly among the young. 
Teachers everywhere have found in this plan to honor an 
eminent man, who claimed above all else that he, too, was 
a teacher, a new motive to faithful service. 

Maine, $83.90 ; New Hampshire, $64 ; Vermont, $18.76 ; 
Massachusetts, $2,555.07; Rhode Island, $140.05; Con- 
necticut, $54.36; New York, $1,106.97; New Jersey, 
$216.99 ; Pennsylvania, $108.81 ; Maryland, $815.33; Dela- 
ware, $19; District of Columbia, $25 ; Virginia, $5 ; West 
Virginia, $25.45; North Carolina, $2; South Carolina, 
$0.25 . Ohio, $174.25 ; Indiana, $33.35 ; Michigan, $172.04 ; 
Illinois, $1,982.54 ; Wisconsin, $226.04 ; Minnesota, $114 67; 
lowa, $71.25 ; Missouri, $882.79; Kansas, $45 ; Nebraska. 
$12.75 ; Colorado, $66.25 ; Nevada, $60; California, $47.50; 
Texas, $2; England, $34.16; Unknown, $27,31. Total, 
$9,192.74. 

JAMes M. BARNARD, Treasurer. 


->- 


Tue Providence Press relates this anecdote: A young 
gamin applied at the Central Station this morning fora 
ticket to the poor children’s excursion of the Christian As- 
sociation. He was asked if he was a Christian, and prompt- 
ly said he was. “Are you an honest boy?” “ Yes, sir!” 
The phrenologist of the force lifted the lad’s hat to examine 
his bump of conscientiousness, when out fell a ticket for 
the excursion. 

— -- 

THE man who keeps on voting for General Washington 
lives in Jersey. The Hackensack Aepudblican sticks a pitchfork 
into him thusly: There was one man who lives in the 
county, and happened in town for the first time for quite a 
while. He wanted to know what all the bunting was dis- 
played for. He was informed that it was in honor of Gene- 
ral Grant's visit. “General Grant! who's he?” “ Why, the 
President, of course.” “The President of what?” “The 
United States.” “Oh!” 














Collegiate Department. 


Wiitiam L. Srone, Editor. 


All communications designed for this department of the paper must be 
addressed as above. 


SKETCH OF CORNELL COLLEGE, MT. 
VERNON, IOWA. 


FroM CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CHICAGO Post and Mail. 
CORNELL COLLEGE 

was established in 1857, under Methodist ad ministration 
The largest graduating class ever sent out numbered 22, that 
of last year, 12 members, The enrollment the present year 
is 460 students ; corps of teachers, 16, headed by the Rev. 
Wm. F. King, who has just returned from a year’s journey- 
ing in Europe, and brings fresh energy to the cause. Miss 
H. J. Cooke, the accomplished Preceptress, is at present 
chiefly engaged in canvassing for an endowment fund, to 
establish a Lady’s Chair of English Literature. 

Profs. Collin and Boyd are popular lecturers, at home 
and abroad. Prof. H. H. Freer presides over. the prepara- 
tory and normal departments, and as librarian exercises 
due watchfulness over the 4,000 well-chosen and handsomely 
bound volumes constituting the college library. In this 
storehouse of literature, and in the rich cabinet which in- 
cludes among its treasures the fine collection of Rev. A. B, 
Kendig, and the ‘‘ Woodman Cabinet,” the Cornellians are 
highly favored. An alumni professorship, under a $1,000 
endowment raised among the one hundred and forty-five 
alumni, is an achievement that does credit to so young an 
institution. There are also six endowed scholarships for 
the benefit of students preparing for the ministry. 

The closing half hour of my stay, spent in listening to 
the class in vocal music under the supervision of Prof. I. 
H. Bunn, one of lowa’s most noted vocalists, tended to con- 
firm the opinion already formed, that earnestness of purpose 
and cheerfulness of spirit characterized the movements of 
all, both teaching and taught. 

THE COLLEGE CAMPUS 
embracing about 20 acres, with its shade and gently sloping 
sides, is truly inviting ; giving ample room for promen- 
ading, games of ball, and croquet, and serving withal as 
trial ground for the class in engineering, who are proud to 
display the new set of instruments just provided for their 
use ; also the space for military drill required by the “ Cor- 
nell Cadets.” This class has profited so well by the lec- 
tures and instructions of Lieut. Webster (a regular army 
officer detailed by the Secretary of War for this purpose) 
that the presence of the “Cadets” at any celebration or 
public gathering, in this portion of the State is hailed as 
quite an acquisition. Three spacious buildings adorn the 
enclosure ; the main college containing recitation, scientific, 
and society apartments, besides a chapel, which is to be 
given over for additional society halls (to accommodate the 
five literary organizations) as soon as a new and separate 
building can be erected to meet the growing demands of the 
school, and give better facilities for occasional lectures, 
entertainments, etc., $5,000 having been pledged by 
citizens of Mount Vernon, it is expected that sufficient 
funds can be raised to erect a $20,000 chapel by early spring 
at least; second the music department and boarding hall 
for ladies, and a newer edifice used as a club house or 
boarding hall for young gentlemen. 
CO-EDUCATION ; WHY NOT? 

And now, apropos of that discussion which Dr. Clarke so 
effectually inaugurated: The attendance at Cornell has 
been on the average 60 per cent. female to 40 per cent. 
male, and the requirements are precisely the same of all ! 
Not that they make exact soldiers of the ladies; in lieu of 
the “battle field,” the lighter exercise of the gymnasium is 
submitted for physical training ; but, in the requirements 
of study, in Latin and mathematics even, the ladies have 
held fair rank in the classes; while in the class of twenty 
two pursuing the study of Greek, there are three ladies, 
and they not only “hold their own,” but one of these fair 
ones is second to none in the class! 

Further, of the four aspirants for the honor of represent- 
ing Cornell in the State oratorical contest, held at Iowa 
City the first of the month, two were gentlemen and two 
ladies, and the great difficulty the committee found in 
deciding was which of the two ladies should be sent forth 
upon the important mission! Preference was finally given 
to Miss Martha Clinton, of Mt. Vernon, whose subject was 
“The Unrewarded.” 

Thus do their “ own works praise them.” 

By reference to the columns of the Collegian, an eight- 
paged paper, issued in the interests of the college, under the 
auspices of the Literary Societies, I find that ninety-five 
graduates of Cornell College are residents of Iowa, and 
some of the remainder are scattered through eleven States 
of the Union; one—not forgotten, despite her wander- 


ings—is in far-off India. Of their professions: 29 are 


pound the law, 16 are advocates of the doctrines of peace, 
and all excepting four of these are members of the Upper 
Iowa Conference: the pulpits of Clinton, Lyons, Dubuque, 
Cedar Rapids and Iowa City having been filled from among 
the number. One assists in making the laws of the State : 
five are editors: and, of the rest, whether soldiers or citizens, 
mechanics or farmers, tradesmen or politicians, laborers at 
home or abroad, the record has proven that they bore out 
upon the circle of a wider influence the precepts and teach- 
ings inculcated at their revered Alma Mater. 

The Collegian (the paper of Cornell) copies the above and 
comments on it as follows: 

WE give to our readers, in this number of the COLLEGIAN. 
an article which appeared in the Chicago Post and Mail some 
weeks ago ; partly for the truth which it contains, and partly 
for the truth which it does not contain. The graduating 
class of '74 consisted of eighteen members instead of twelve, 
as the Post has it. Professor Williams has been librarian 
for more than a year, and under his energetic management, 
our students have been enabled to obtain the use of the 
library during six days of the week ; and they owe Professor 
Williams a debt of gratitude for his interest in their behalf. 
The Alumni Endowment is $10,000 instead of $1,000, and 
yields a revenue of $1,000 for the support of the alumni’s 
professor. Furthermore, the COLLEGIAN is a twelve-paged 
paper, and has been since the July number. 

We are so thoroughly surprised by the percentage of 
male and female attendance given in the article referred to, 
that we were not satisfied until we had computed from the 
last catalogue, the per cent. as near as it could be deter- 
mined from that source, and found that instead of “ 60 per 
cent. female to 40 per cent. male,” the attendance for the 
past year, was, in the regular college classes, 73} per cent. 
male to 264 per cent female ; and including all departments 
of the college, we found the attendance was 61.3 per cent. 
male to 38.7 per cent. female. So the Hawkeye boys are 
not so unmindful of their privileges after all. We are not 
so extremely desirous of notice, but we prefer to have the 
full benefits and character of our schools set forth, when we 
are taken in hand for the purpose of being shown up to 
the public. 


cattails . 
THE, NEW SCRIPTURES, 
ACCORDING TO TINDALL, HuxLey, SPENCER AND DARWIN. 
[THE following clever piece of -satire on the evolutionists 
of the present day is well worth perusal.] 
Genesis—Chapter 11, 


1. Primarily the Unknowable moved upon cosmos and 
evolved protaplasm. 

2. And protoplasm was inorganic and undifferentiated, 
containing all things in potential energy, and a spirit of 
evolution moved upon the fluid mass. 

3. And the Unknowable said, Let atoms attract and their 
contact begat light, heat and electricity. 

4. And the Unconditioned differentiated the atoms, each 
after its kind, and their combinations begat rock, air and 
water. , 

5. And thete went out a spirit of evolution from the Un- 
conditioned, and working in protoplasm and accretion and 
absorption produced the organic cell. 

6. And cell by nutrition evolved primordial germ, and 
germ developed protogene; and protogene begat eozoon, 
and eozoon begat monad, and monad begat animalcule. 

7. Animalcule begat ephemera; then began creeping 
things to multiply on the face of the earth. 

8. And earthly atom in vegetable protoplasm begat mo- 
lecule, and thence came all grass and every herb in the 
earth. 

g. And animalcule in the water evolved fins, tails, claws 
and scales; and in the air wings and beaks, and on the 
land they sprouted such organs as were necessary as 
played upon by the environment. 

10. And by secretion and absorption came the radiata 
and mollusca, which begat articulata, and articulata verte- 
brata. 

11. Now these are the generations of the higher verte- 
brata, in the cosmic period that the Unknowable begat 
evoluted the bipedal mammalia. 

12. And every man of the earth, while he was yet a 
monkey, and the horse while he was a hipparion, and the 
hipparion before he was a oredon. 

13. Out of the ascidian came the amphibian and begat the 
pentadactyle ; and the pentadactyle by inheritance and selec- 
tion produced the hylobate, from which are the simiade in 
all their tribes. 

14. And out of the simiade the Lemur prevailed above 
his fellows and produced the platyrhine monkey. And the 
platyrhine begat the catarrhyne ; and the catarrhine monkey 
begat the anthropoid ape, and the ape begat the longimanous 
orang, and the orang begat the chimpanzee, and the chim- 
panzee evoluted the what-is-it. 

15. And the what-is-it went into the land of Nod and took 





following teaching (a majority ladies), 17 have chosen to ex- 


him a wife of the longimanous gibbons. 
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16. And in process of the cosmic period were born unto 
them and their children the anthropomorphic primordia) 
types. 

17. The homunculus, the prognathus, the troglodyte, the 
antochthon, the terragen ; those are the generations of prj- 
meval man. 

18. And primeval man was naked and not ashamed, but 
lived in quadrumanons innocence, and struggled mightily 
to harmonize with the environment. 

19. And by inheritance and natural selection did he pro. 
gress from the stable and homogeneous ; for the weakest 
died and the strongest grew and multiplied. 

20. And man grew a thumb for that he had need of it, and 
developed capacities for prey. 

21. For, behold, the swiftest men caught the most ani- 
mals, and the swiftest animals got away from the most men; 
wherefore the slow animals were eaten and the slow men 
starved to death. 

22. And as types were differentiated the weaker types 
continually disappeared. 

23. And the earth was filled with violence ; for man strove 
with man, and tribe with tribe, whereby they killed off the 
weak and foolish and secured the survival of the fittest.— 
Correspondence of the Cincinnati Commercial, Nov. 19. 


-- 
SOMETHING WANTING IN 
TIONAL PLAN. 
By TayLer Lewis, LL.D. 

SoMEHOW results do not correspond to the great pre- 
parations, the abundant writing and talking, the alleged im- 
provement in books, the claim to superior and more philo- 
sophical methods of teaching, which have characterized 
the past twenty-five or thirty years, both in England and 
in the United States. Why isthis? It is very easy to see 
the errors of the past, but are we really outstripping a 
former generation with all the speed such helps, if they be 
all true helps, should give us. It is easy to make sport of 
the old school houses ; but is the mind which comes from 
the new, quality and quantity considered, as much superior 
as might be expected from so much more elaborate a pro- 
cess of manufacture? The thought came up as I lately 
visited the place where I first learned the alphabet and the 
primer, the old decaying school house of my boyhood. 
There it still stood 


OUR EDUCA- 


Besides yon straggling fence that skirts the way, 
though years ago superseded by a more ambitious e-lifice: 
O the hallowed spot! but, how humble! humble, then, in 
its lone windowless desertion ; humble even in all the asso- 
ciations connected with it. How poor the furniture that 
memory calls up ! No maps or pictures ever graced its 
unkempt walls; no globes or scientific apparatus ever 
adorned its inkstained benches. Its books, how poor the 
catalogue! One only spelling-book, where now there are 
hundreds, each one claiming to supply a desideratum in- 
dispensable to progress in education. Webster was all we 
had, and all we wanted. It was our encyclopedia. It was 
spelling, and reading, and rhetoric, and poetry, and my- 
thology, and moral philosophy. In this last department it 
must be confessed that Webster was ambitious. It is 
claimed as the merit of modern spelling books that in their 
first reading lessons they adapt themselves to the capacity 
of the child. See how they condescend in this wise pur- 
pose. We shall find them commencing some how after this 
sort : 
The cat ran after the rat. 
The man has a hat on his head. 
The dog will bite. 
Will the dog bite ? 
I never see anything of this kind without the mind's going 
vivicly back tothe day when “dag” and “ 4a-ker” had been 
mastered, and we first went into “ readings,” or into ** No 
man,” as it was called. The scene is now before me; the 
thumb-worn book, the timid boy, as he first stood upon the 
mysterious threshold of the art unknown—but deepest of 
all, in the soul’s deep memory, is that monosyllabic line then 
first enumerated in the child’s slow monotone — 
No-man-may-put-off the-law-of-God. 
I never knew where Noah Webster got that line. It is not, 
in words, from the Scriptures; but a truth graver, deeper, 
loftier, never fell on mortal ears. We understood it, too 
The truth lifted us up to its own level, and though the 
speaker may claim to have done some thinking since that 
day, and to have devoted no small time to study, he has 
learned no higher ethics, no profounder or more practical 
theology. What followed was like unto it— 
My-joy-is-in-His-law-all-the-day— 
Oh let me not go in the way of ill men. 
We must all be laid in the dust. 
Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. 
Come unto me—I will teach you the fear of the Lord. 
Dogmas ! some would say—mere words which the child 
does not understand. Give him something practical—give 





him ¢hings to read about. Words indeed! but O they are 
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« words that breathe,” and thoughts that stir with life. Re- 
flections are they, though far away, of that Uncreated 


Beam—even of that eternal Word which “ became fiesh = 
It is a libel on our childhood to| the most sanguine are compelled to confess that superiority 
| of result is far from being in the ratio of effort, then let us 


for the life of the world. 
say that we could not or did not understand such words as 
these. There is in that period of life a musing state of sou 








they think more independently, or as much more inde- 
pendently as they have had a so much better schooling? If 
not, why not? If we must all admit some failure here, if 


all direct our efforts to one aim however different the ways 


that passes away in the after world-hardening, and hence | we take. There is something yet lacking in our educational 
the strong demand that the first lessons should be of the | philosophy ; let us all try and find it out. 


most spiritual kind. If this is above the ordinary level of | —————————— 


the child’s mind, so much the better. Come down to this 
level, says the modérn book ; and sometimes it would even 
seem to take its place much below it. “Come up hither,” 
says Wisdom, “think the things that are above.” This 
process cannot be begun too early. The elder and graver 
teaching, doubtless, often missed its aim. Of the more ac- 
commodating instruction it may be said that far more fre- 
quently it. does just that which it is best fitted, if not 
designed to do. But in other respects, certainly, the old 
book falls far below the modern standard. Compared with 
our splendid modern spelling lessons, adorned as they are 
with all the art of the printerand the engraver, how homely 
it was! Poor old Webster, with its course brown paper, its 
warped wooden binding, its blurred typography, its pictures 
so wretchedly engraved that no one could hardly tell the old 
man from a stump, or the boy’s head in the apple tree from 
a bird’s nest ! what would we think now of such a book ? 

Webster was the foundation; and then we had Pike's 
Arithmetic, and Dwight’s or Morse’s Geography, with two 
orthree almost illegible maps. For reading books there 
were Bingham’s American Preceptor, and that choice col- 
lection still furnishing choice reading for a leisure hour, 
Murray's English Reader—Murray’s Grammar too ; no 
other name known as authority in what was then the most 
occult of the sciences. A scant library indeed ; but we 
learned much from those few plain unpretending books ; for 
we had for our teacher, an honest, simple-minded, yet in- 
telligent man, who taught us all that was in them, just 
as it was, without any talk of induction, or development, or 
making us think for ourselves. His sole idea of a teacher 
was that of laborious fidelity, and so he made us learn all 
the rules in Pike’s Arithmetic, and do all the sums. We 
learned Murray too, verbatim et literatim; and then we “ went 
into parsing,” and we parsed, and we parsed, through the 
grammar book, through the poetry in the English Reader, 
and through Pope’s Essay on Man, which was taking a high 
stand, and equivalent to a master’s degree in the science 
And we became skillful parsers too—equal to anything in 
that line now produced. If any one asks how this could be, 
or what was the philosophy of our process, I cannot tell 
him. There was no philosophy about it. All that I can re- 
member is that we did the thing. We learned the rules and 
definitions memoriter, just as they were in the book, and 
then we parsed away ; the old teacher faithfully correcting 
us when wrong in taking the sense. or in naming the part 
of speech, and patiently showing us in any given case how 
to apply our rule. Somehow we got it, and got it right. 
I am sure that I do not say this simply as a croaking 
senior— 

Difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti. 

I have since had the advantages of a more extended educa- 
tion, although I do not think that it has done much to 
mend my parsing, but there are some of those parsers that 
might be cited, who have had no other schooling, and 
whom I would not hesitate to put against any modern 
parsers that our schools would now turn out, with all the 
English grammars, or straight jackets for the English lan- 
guage. that have since been so abundantly made. 

No doubt there was great room for improvement in such 
a kind of teaching, but when we speak of it as so deficient, 
as Our Caricatures would represent, we overlook or grossly 
underrate the elements of value that belong to it. We 
fail to see how much can be done by simplicity, and direct- 
ness, and fidelity of instruction, in the humblest methods 
and with the humblest means. Turn we now to that new 
schoolhouse that stands near by. How different an aspect 
it presents, with its maps and globes, and: new books 
adorned with the most elegant of engravings. The former had 
nothing to show but what still lives in the memory, its adhe- 
sive memoriter exercises, its hard-learned rote lessons ; but 
the new, how abounding in readers and text-book, all full 
of the philosophy of education! How striking the con- 
trast—the poor old place with its poor old forms, its “ bare 
words,” as some would say, and the new, how rich in ¢hings, 
new things, appealing to the senses, and designed to make 
boys think, whether with words or without them! They 
may be taken as the representatives of two periods. The 
case is certainly fairly stated for the latter But here is the 
question again for practical inquirers. Are the men and 
woman who now go from these improved seminaries soe much 
superior in intelligence to those of a former generation, as 
these undeniable improvements would give reason to ex- 
pect? Are they less liable to error, less easily imposed 
upon by falsehoods and quackeriés of every kind? Do 








The Educational Pregy. 


PROPER SCHOOL INCENTIVES. 


THE subject of proper school incentives, without doubt, 
furnishes one of the most difficult problems for the teacher 
to solve.. Many different views are held upon this subject, 
and many of them may be supported by good arguments. 
But too often, we fear, the teacher is looking only toward 
immediate results rather than consulting the future good of 
the pupils involved. The pressure brought to bear upon 
many of our teachers by the so-called per cent. system has a 
tendency to urge them to use incentives which will serve the 
present only, and in the end work injury to the best interests 
of the school. 

One plan which is sometimes resorted to even in this ad- 
vanced age of education, we feel obliged to condemn. We 
base this condemnation not alone upon our experience as a 
pupil, nor our observation and experience as a teacher, but 
also upon the results obtained by many eminent educators 
who have preceded us, and who have left their record to 
prevent us from being betrayed into mistakes and dangers 
from which they barely escaped. This custom, which we 
believe to be so pernicious to the best interest of pupils, is 
that of detaining them after school to do the work not pro- 
perly done in school time; to study unlearned or poorly 
prepared lessons. This habit, we think, will in the end 
tend to make them dislike more and more the subjects so 
studied. 


Our best students of human nature have laid down as a 
principle, that we should never allow anything, which we 
desire our pupils to become interested in and to love, to 
become connected in any way with the idea of punishment. 
These being associated, the mind of the pupil naturally 
turns with dislike to the work which is required as a penalty ; 
regarding it as the cause of punishment rather than the 
want of application, which is the true cause. Hence that in 
which we wished him to engage with interest, becomes any- 
thing but agreeable. We grant that instances may be found 
where some may have been benefited by such a method ; 
but where one such case may be instanced, fifty may be 
found where the results have been unsatisfactory and even 
detrimental to the intellectual and 
pupils.— National Teacher. 
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ARE COMMON SCHOOLS UNIVERSITIES ? 


WE are glad to see that the subject of giving to the chil- 
dren of this city, at the public expense, what is usually 
denominated “a liberal education,” instead of a common 
school education, is receiving attention in the right quarter. 
Our common school system, at least in the city of New 
York, has been tending toward a free college education, 
not only increasing the expense enormously, but actually 
interfering with that elementary education which it was the 
design of the system to secure for all classes alike. 

Ata late meeting of the Board of Education of the city 
the Committee on the Course of Study made an elaborate 
report contemplating a thorough system of education in 
German. On the heels of this report, Commissioner Baker 
offered a resolution [These are in the JourNnat of Dec. 19. 
—Eb.] which escaped being laid on the table by a tie vote. 
The whole subject was then referred to the Committee on 
Salaries and Economy, where we hope it will not be 
allowed to sleep. The matter is one which is worthy of 
profound consideration, especially when it is proposed to 
degrade the character of the schools by reducing the 
salaries of the teachers below those of common hod- 
carriers. We are satisfied that the managers of our public 
schools have been attempting too much in the way of 
education, and have not sufficiently regarded the genius of 
the system and the genius of our public institutions gene- 
rally —J. Y. Observer. 





Epucation.—The Board of Education, we are glad to see 
is preparing for a vigorous campaign against ignorance, 
The provisions of the Compulsory Education act are to be 
vigorously enforced. Steps will be taken to gather all the 
street arabs into the schools, and for this purpose an efficient 
machinery will be created. It will introduce a much needed 
reform into our social system, and we hope the Board will 
use firmness and promptness in carrying out their resolu- 
tions.— Herald. 


Scientific. 








FROGS AND TOADS. 

It may be because we see frogs and toads so often, and 
because we generally regard them with dislike, that we are 
apt to think of them as very uninteresting animals. Thev 
are, nevertheless, very interesting, and the stories in regard 
to them are sufficiently marvelous, if we believe only a tithe 
of those related. Many instances are reported whcre they 
have been taken from the heart of trees or from holes in 
rocks where, judging from the formation of the stone, they 
must have lain for many years. A Welsh miner working 
near Merthyr Tydoil, at a depth of forty-five feet from the 
surface, broke a piece of shale in which a frog was confined. 
It was weak, but could move about. Its eyes were large 
and well formed, but were apparently sightless. The mouth 
was closed permanently, and the breath was drawn through 
the skin covering the lower jaw. The frog, though unable 
to eat, grew in size and weight. The spine was curved, hav- 
ing grown in a distorted manner to accommodate itself to 
the confined space. All this seems to prove that the frog 
had been confined in the rock for a very long time, though 
we are hardly prepared to accept the miner's statement that 
it had lived below the surface of the earth for 5,000 years, 
without food. 

Some time ago, a gentleman confined several toads in 
holes dug from a rock and hermetically sealed, with a view 
to discovering if they actually could Itve, for any length of 
time, without air and food. One of the cells was opened 
at the end of each month. After the first one or two 
months it was found that the toad was dead, except in two 
cases. In these the glass, with which the opening in the 
rock was closed, had been cracked. Thus air,and possibly 
a few small insects,were admitted into the cavity. This experi- 
ment, while it does not settle anything conclusively, would 
seem to show that toads cannot live for a great length of 
time without air and food. They may, in cases where they are 
confined in rock or trees, obtain both through small cracks. 

That frogs and toads have some means of communicat- 
ing with each other, we must admit. Some of their acts, 
apparently, evince reasoning powers as well as powers of 
communication. A gentleman cf unimpeachable veracity 
told the writer that he had, during the past summer, wit- 
nessed the migration of an army of small frogs from one 
pond to another, a mile and a half distant. Whether the 
original pond had become dry, or had in’ some way, as by 
manufacturies, become polluted, he did not have time to 
discover. Certain it is, that the frogs moved in a solid 
column, a yard wide, in a straight direction from their old 
home to their new one. The procession had already been 
two days crossing the public road which lay in their path 
when the narrator saw it. Although many were crushed by 
the passing vehicles, the line did not change its course but 
moved steadily over the bodies of those that had 
killed. There must have been some reason for leaving the 
original pond, and the frogs must have been able in some 
way to arrive at the conclusion that it would be better to 
migrate. They must, too, have had some means of making it 
generally known that such a movement was to be carried out 

The writer, when a boy, saw a very 
on the part of three or four frogs, ~ ‘They had a toad in the 
water and repeatedly pushed him under. Whether the in- 
tention was to drown him, it is One of 
the party, with a much to be regretted tenderness of heart, 
drove the frogs away and terminated the struggle. The 
writer also thinks that he has discovered in toads a fondness 
for music. At asummer hotel, the low piazza of which led 
directly to the parlor, it was noticed that the toads invaria- 
bly came in when the piano was played, though they did so 
at no other time. This was often tested, and did not once 
fail. A clergyman related to the writer that he had noticed 
a little fondness for music in water snakes. Sitting, one 
day, on the bank of a lake, playing on the flute, a water 
snake appeared and came near to him, evidently attracted 
by the music. He remained until the and 
was frightened away. 

An entirely trustworthy gentlemen, Mr. Thomas Hill, re- 
ported to the American Society for the Advancement of 
Science, two curious instances of the of toads, 
which, we think, came under his own observation. They 
have already been noticed in this magazine, but are of suf- 
ficient interest to be again instanced in brief. Mr. Hill no- 
ticed that when a toad attempted to swallow an insect too 
large for him, like a locust, he gets as much of it as he can 
into his mouth and then resorts to the nearest stone to ac 
tually push it down. On one occasion a locust, with its 
hind legs tied together, was given to a small toad The lo- 
cust’s head was immediately seized, but the animal could 
not get much farther with his meal. As no stone or clod 
was to be found, he crept along, pushing the locust against 
the ground. The path, however, was a solid one, and was 
too smooth to allow any progress to be made. “To in- 
crease the angle, Mr. Hill says, “he straightened up his 
hind-legs, but in vain. At length he threw up his hind- 
quarters, and actually stood on his head, or rather on the 
locust sticking out of his mouth, and, after repeating this 
once or twice, succeeded in getting himself outside his 
dinner.” 

Another instance of the sagacity of toads in managing 
meals of inconvenient size was mentioned by Mr. Hill. A 
toad was trying to eat an earth-worm, but it was so long 
that it had to be swallowed in sections, The toad's jaws 
became tired and lost their firmness of grip, so that the 
worm crawled out five-eights of an inch between each half- 
inch swallowing. The toad perceiving this, grasped his 
abdomen with his foot, and getting hold of the worm from 
the outside, held fast to what he gained by each swallow, 
and presently succeeded in getting the worm entirely 
down. 

Some of these anecdotes seem very marvelous, but they 
come to us supported by such an array of evidence 
that we cannot doubt their truth. They certainly are suf- 
ficient to show that frogs and toads, so far from being un- 
worthy of attention, are most en'ertaining and profitable 


subjects of study.—Am, Ed, Monthly. 
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THE editor of this department of the ne. will be 
happy to receive contributions of stories, poetry, and papers 
on miscellaneous subjects, and will be glad to encourage all 
the younger writers by publishing such articles as will, in 
his opinion, bear the scrutiny and suit the taste of the read- 
ers of the JOURNAL, 

He will also be pleased to reply to any and all correspond- 
ents on subjects of a social character, etiquette, science and 
art, or on any subject which may be of interest to our patrons. 

Please address communications intended for this depart- 
ment to 

Epiror LireRARY DEPARTMENT, 
New YorkK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
89 Liberty street, New York. 
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D Farewell to the Old Year, 





By Mary K. HANLY. 





The year with its storms and its sunshine 
Is drawing well nigh to a close, 

To glide from the great werld of action 
To quiet and blissful repose ; 

Again comes the sound of rejoicing, 
Again, the Hosannahs arise, 

Again, the sweet lispings of children 
Breathe praise to the Babe of the skies. 


Farewell, then, old year, for thy sunlight, 
Farewell, for thy gladness and glee, 

May all that was dark and unhappy 
Be buried forever with thee. 

Farewell, for the hopes that have cheer’d us, 
Farewell, for the promises made, 

Although thou hast never fulfilled them, 
They brightened our lives while they staid, 


Let anger and feuds be forgotten, 
Our lives are too short at the best, 
To entertain hate in our bosoms, 
We must slight some happier guest ; 
Clasp hands o’er the newly-made grave, then, 
The mound rais'd to seventy-four, 
And resolve in your hearts to do better, 
Far better than ever before. 


May the morn of the new year beam brightly, 
And bring with it comfort and rest, 
To the bosoms of those who know sorrow 
And joy to the hearts I love best ; 
May love dwell around them forever 
And all life's dark moments survive, 
May the hopes that have gladdened the dead year 
But strengthen with seventy-five. 
GramMaR ScHoo. 12. 
->- 


MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. 


BY KATHERINE SAUNDERS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘“* GIDEON’S ROCK.” 








CHAPTER III. 
MARGARET'S STORY. 

WHEN the little ones had been turned out on the beach in 
charge of an old man who acted as netmender to the fisher- 
men, linenminder to some laundresses, as well as nurse, 
the two women soon had the floor of the small room covered 
with the blue flannel and serge on which they were at work. 

Elizabeth stood at the table “ cutting out” with her huge 
scissors, Margaret sat near the window stitching. Her 
cheeks had a faint pink flush, and her eyes were bright and 
strained looking. She had been smiling at her friend’s jokes 
about some village gossip, but Elizabeth could see she only 
did so half absently, and that best part of her mind and 
heart were full of other thoughts. 

“ She won't keep it in long now,” said Elizabeth to her- 
self, as she pinned Margarets’s seams for her. “I can see 
it by that pursed up little mouth, and the hard pull o’ the 
needle,” 

“ Don't draw your thread so tight, child,” she said aloud. 

Margaret started, and looked up with wet, excited eyes. 

“It's no use, Mrs. Vandereck,” she began, shaking her 
head. “I can’t work any more till I’ve told you. It’s all 
very well for you to trust me, and for me to dare you to dis- 
trust me in the way I have done, but——” 

“But what?” asked Elizabeth, who had gone to pin a 
sleeve in the garment Margaret was at work upon. 

Margaret watched her without replying instantly, her little 
hands locked wearily in each other. 

Suddenly Elizabeth felt that her eyes were raised to her 
face with a searching and piteous gaze. 

She understood the that Margaret's “ but” meant after all, 
having only her own word to offer in favor of her character, 
Elizabeth's faith in her might yet fail. 

Seeing this, she at first suffered a little impatience, threw 
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her hands on the ‘slight shoulders as if she would give her 
a hearty shake. 

Margaret looked up and faltered, half laughing and half 
weeping,-- 

“You will believe me?” 

“ Believe you, child?” answered Elizabeth, ‘“ Why, bless 
me !—you, poor little creature,—my only wonder is how 
you’ve ever come to this pass, when folks may see through 
your every look and word as through a bit o’ glass, if they 
choose. But p’r'aps they didn’t choose. There—give me 
that needle—I can work and listen too—though Josh never 
would believe it when he was at his yarns ; but laws! some 
men that don’t know what jealousy is against their own kind 
have it hot and strong at the sight of a needle and thread in 
one’s hand when they're reading or talking, just as if one’s 
ears were in one’s fingers and thumbs! Ah, child! it’s well 
we can’t see all as lies before us in this life! Ifthe hours 
had been counted out to me that that man o’ men was to be 
spared to me, there had been few stitches o’ mine stuck in 


those days! 





Elizabeth had seated herself in the sunshine near the open 
door, from whence she could see her children launching 
their paper ship in one of the sand pools under the pilotage 
of the old net mender, 


“ First,” said Margaret, suddenly, with the wild rose flush 
overspreading her face, “tell me, Elizabeth, what you've 
heard of me.” 

“Well, answered Elizabeth, turning rend upon her and 
smiling a scornful goodhumored smile, “just this—that on 
yonr wedding day you ran away from your husband, an 
honest, seafaring man, to go off with a gentleman.” 

She kept her eyes wide and beaming with honest scornful 
jncredulty on Margaret's face. 

At first the girl returned her smile in her pleasure at the 
sight of this good woman’s faith in her, then her eyes sudden- 
ly filled and fell, her cheeks crimsoned, and the next instant 
she had flown to Elizabeth and thrown herself on her knees 
before her, her hands clutching her waist and her face buried 
in the work on her lap. 

It was then that the seerets of the young, long suffering 
heart were poured out to Elizaheth Vandereck with the pas- 
sion, truth, and self-pity of a child. 

Margaret was the daughter of an innkeeper of Wrexham. 
She had been kept at school from the age of ten years to six- 
teen. She was then removed from it to Darnley Chace to 
wait upon its mistress, the most accomplished and most per- 
fect gentlewoman in Wrexham—a lady whose failing sight 
and love of books and letter-writing made her first glad of 
the clever little school-girl, with her sweet voice and neat 
round handwriting, and, later still, more glad of the thought- 
ful, warm-hearted woman, with her simple independence» 
which took care, the lady knew, that Margaret Dawson con- 
sidered she gave as much as she received. 

Mrs. Kennedy, though a proud woman, had borne with 
Margaret's independence without a murmur, and it was cer- 
tainly no difference between herself and her mistress on that 
score that caused their sudden separation at last. 

In explanation of that parting the poor girl at her knees 
told a little story that held Elizabeth spell-bound. Divested 
of all the glamour her girlish imagination and tender heart 
full of wildest hopes threw around it, the simple truth was 
that her mistress’s only son had loved her, and Margaret 
feeling at last that eech day at Darnley Chace made the 
thoughts of leaving it more and more terrible to her, dared 
not trust herself to remain. 

It was then she began a life little indeed to her taste. She 
became a barmaid at her father’s inn. 

One of its chief frequenters at the time of her return was 
a sailor named Hector Browne. 

Almost from the first day of Margaret’s installation in the 
bar of the Blue Jacket, this man began to pay her the most 
devoted and profoundly humble attention, so that the mere 
hearing of the details made poor Elizabeth think that Josh 
Vandereck’s wooing had been a commonplace affair indeed- 

Hector Browne was, in his relations with all but Margaret, 
one of the roughest, most reserved of men. He was well 
spoken of by his shipmates, but was reported mysteriously 
as having no “land temper.” 

Elizabeth could easily see, what Margaret could not her- 
self understand, how such a man had been ‘drawn towards 
her. How to Hector, whose experiences of the female char- 
acter had been all lowering and saddening, the refinement 
and reserve of Margaret Dawson seemed angelic qualities: 
and joined as they were to much grace and beauty as well 


powerful and so exquisite that, after two or three hours spent 


was to be near her, to look deeper and deeper into what 
seemed to him a holy mystery, an opening into a new life, 


as kind and simple manners, had a fascination for Hector so 


in her society, he found but one joyin life left him, and that 


the pure light of which made his old life appear dark in- 
deed—so dark that he began to loathe it and grow sick to 


once more, after this sweet star of hope had passed over jt 
showing him vividly all its blackness. His rough, stubborn 
heart had humbled itself to the dust to serve her and hers. 
and wonder at the change drew first Margaret’s thoughts 
upon him, then her pity, and then—her love ? No, he scarce. 
ly dared hope that—but her consent to marry him ; and he 
trusted under her influence to do and be that which should 
win even her love before long. 
Elizabeth could well understand all this, in spite of her 
friend’s humble manner of speaking of the power she had 
over this man. 
Margaret performed her new duties as well as if she had 
never “ played at being a lady,” as her father said ; and, 
though reserved, was gentle and good-tempered ; and at 
last people ceased to wonder about her, and to forget that 
they had seen her crying bitterly when behind the bar, or 
on her knees at church, or when the children brought 
home great bunches of buttercups from the meadows rouud 
the Chace. And so the meaning and mystery of those tears, 
as well as the mystery of her return to so apparently un- 
congenial a home and way of life, passed quite out of peo- 
ple’s thoughts. Then suddenly came the new surprise—her 
marriage with Hector. 
she had accepted him in the strangest way. 
One morning, after he had hunted her for about a month 
without receiving a word of encouragement, she said to him 
suddenly, as they stood alone at the door. 
“T am not wanted here. My youngest sisters think they 
can do all I do, and wish me away ; | know they do. It is 
hard to feel one is no good in the world at all. I have been 
| parted so long from my faiher and mother they hardly look 
fon me as their own daughter. You say you love me, and | 
think you do. Well, do you really need some one like me? 
Do you really think I should be doing good if I married 
you?” 
Hector was for a moment speechless. 
Elizabeth's quick heart understood why ; she knew it was 
that Hector’s joy became for the moment almost an agony 
to him, because it deprived him of the power of answering, 
and he felt as if, in the violence of his agitation, he should 
lose the very thing that caused it. 
But Margaret, with a calmness tha} to most men would 
have seemed stony coldness, but to Hector was angelic 
gentleness, laid her hand on his heaving shoulder, as he sat 
on the door-seat, with his head on his ‘hands, and said: 
“Well, well, Hector; be comforted—it shall be so. I 
desire to be of service to some one in the world: therefore 
I will come to you and be your wife, and do my best tor 
ou.’ 

And now Hector’s day of days had come, and he was to 
bring his angel of light and peace up to his solitary home 
on the cliff. 

It was indeed to be a day of days for both. 

Hector evidently had had misgivings from the first as to 
the effect which a noisey sailor's wedding feast would have 
on Margaret’s sensitive nature, so easy to wound and so 
hard to soothe when wounded. 

For this reason he could but regard as a most unlucky 
incident the fact of a ship being then in the harbor, having 
having aboard many of his old sea-companions, whom he 
was forced to allow at his wedding. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE MINNESOTA NORMAL SCHOOL AT 
WINONA. 


WE have received the annual report of this school, which, 
under the direction of Prof. William F. Phelp, has attained 
a remarkable celebrity. Entering a State in which little 
enthusiasm for education existed, in fact, where a positive 
opposition prevailed to the expenditure of money for the 
preparation of skillful teachers, he has succeeded in infusing 
among the people a desire to build up good schools and to 
carry on a generous scheme of instruction. The eleven 
years of work by one who aimed all his powers to attain 
one noble object, has been indeed fruitful in results. 
From that school has gone forth a band of trained men and 
women year by year, so that there is scarcely a city or con- 
siderable town in the State where they are not found. 


tion, and become centers of the new influence ; aud thus a 
State that looked with indifference upon Normal Schools 
eleven years ago, now sees that her true wealth is in her 
intelligent citizens. From this valuable report we select an 
example of what can be done by a well trained teacher. 


In May, 1873, a RS apm man who had succeeded after along and severe 
completing the course here, was soon after en 
assist in Pn a of the Teachers’ Institute in the State. To this im- 
portant work we devoted several weeks, during which period he imparted 
instructions and inspiration to several hundred teachers, who were after- 
ward employed in the public schools. At the close of this ent he 
assumed charge of an important school in a thriving town on the north- 
ern froetier, where education was far from being in a fShaoe sod dns 
ous condition. He at once began to bring order out of chaos 
line out of ae and ae e school vol the lowe ep liy ; 
competent, traincd assistants were p! in ap os oO lower part 
ments ; tardiness and absenteeism were speedily d, and e 
nearly extinguished ; a toms rp and philosophical method of teaching 
supplanted a dull and mechanical] routine ; neatness and good taste gently 
the place of dirtand disorder, and those school-rooms were trans- 
formed into a eo daily resort for more than one hundred happy chil- 
dren and yout aan pms 8 previously employed as teachers in the 
county joining the schoo vt its benefits through the winter. 
Near the close of the spring term this young man, — yee with the 








county — rintendent, o' * insti- 
tute ever held in the county, ont a ot which almost every teacher in the 
county was present. The institute was one of the best ed and most 
ably conducted Ned yet held in the State. Its programme course of in- 
struction formed a model well y of imitation elsewhere. He has 


since conducted other institutes ; met scores more of his eee 
nl Seteut tate sea of them the spirit of a nobler professions! 
life. verte ig tye we — has great! y Senet © 








Margaret's work to the farthest end of the room, and laid 





the very soul at the thought of being plunged back into it 
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They have brought with them a higher standard of educa- 
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{The following extracts are from a paper read before the “ New York 
State Teachers’ Association,” at Binghamton, N. Y., qe , 1874, by N. 
A. Calkins, Superintendent for Primary Schools, New rork City.] 


The real character of any kind of work can be deter- 
mined by observing its final results. Methods in education 
differ in character as the value of their results differ. When 
the character of a method has been ascertained, its probable 
results may be predicted from its well-known tendencies. 

Methods may be called “ improved ” whenever the results 
produced upon the mental habits of those who are taught 
possess a corresponding improvement in value. The 
standard of value in methods depends upon the standard 
of value in education. If an individual’s ideal of a 
thorough education comprises only a knowledge of the so- 
called “ three R’s "—reading, writing, arithmetic—his stand- 
ard of value in methods must be triangular, and limited ac- 
cordingly, rather than full-rounded in the circumference of 
its base. No one will, for a single moment, question the 
value of thorough acquaintance with these three subjects 
named, but the period when they may properly be held up 
as comprising the sum of a good education for the present 
age has passed away, and none but those who are uncon- 
scious of the educational progress of the age, or are blinded 
by that enchantment which the distance of time lends to 
the view, can regard such limited attainments as worthy of 
being made a standard for education at the threshold of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The present extent of investigations in the various sub- 
jects of science and art, the rapidly succeeding discoveries 
in the several fields of natural history, the amount of at- 
tention now bestowed upon these in the public press, and 
their intimate relations to the various occupations of life, 
render it absolutely necessary that our standard of educa- 
tion should be correspondingly deepened and broadened. 

Since the demand of the times is that new subjects shall 
be included in our educational course, and a corresponding 
breadth of development secured, the methods need to be 
changed to meet this demand. So long as the subjects of 
school education were limited to a knowledge of reading, 
to skill in writing a good hand, to ability in solving the 
examples found under the several rules of a common arith- 
metic, to reciting the definitions, locations and boundaries 
in geography, and to repeating the forms and rules of gram- 
mar—the methods employed by teachers, naturally gave 
chief attention to the mere powers of memory. But such 
methods fail to produce the results required in our best 
schools of to-day. 

The present demand in education does not consist so 
much in the call for a mastery of many new subjects, as in 
a more complete development of mental powers, and the 
formation of those habits of investigation and research 
which mark the wide difference between those whose 
memories are merely store houses for what other people say 
and write, and those who have been taught / observe, to 
think, and to describe, and also have been properly directed 
where and how to obtain whatever knowledge may be desired. 

The days that may be spent in school-going are too few, 
life itself is too brief, and the subjects embraced in the sev- 
eral departments of useful knowledge at the present day 
are too numerous to render it possible for each person to 
hope fora mastery of all ; but such a development of the 
powers of acquiring knowledge as will secure the ability to 
obtain whatever may be needed from any department is not 
too much to hope for, nor more than can be successfully at- 
tained by means of proper methods in education. 

Correct habits of thought, of study, of investigation, and 
the attainment of power to gain knowledge from every sur- 
rounding object, together with the ability to apply knowledge 
profitably to the affairs of life. constitute the true standard 
of what may be justly called athorough education. Toward 
these ends improved methods in teaching lead. Just in 
proportton as methods of instruction enkindle in the pupils 
an earnest love for knowledge, and produce those results 
which constitute a thorough and practically useful educa- 


tion, will they prove to be valuable or otherwise. 
* *& * * * w * * *& _ 


Improved methods for teaching, beside the introductory 
steps to prepare the pupils for new information relating to 
the given subject, provide that each topic shall be first pre- 
sented in its proper order, and carefully illustrated by the 
teacher, and as soon as the principles underlying it shall 
have become clearly understood by the pupils, they shall be 
drilled by a systematic and thorough application of each 
point of the lesson, until a ready ability is shown in the use 
of the knowledge. , 

* * * + * wn om 


Good methods do not lead the pupils to encounter more 
than one difficulty at a time, and do not allow them to leave 
that until it has been presented in several forms and is well 
mastered. 

* * * * *~ * a 


Teachers who suppose that their pupils 4now because 
they “have told them,” are not rare. They forget that 
telling is not teaching ; that the mere giving of information 
does not necessarily imply instruction. 

Some teachers appear to believe that requiring pupils to 
recite formulas or definitions relating to the subject com- 
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these views commence their labor by telling the pupil | cording to Euclid, is that which has no parts and no mag- 
something “to say,” and they toil on vainly by requirfng | nitude. 
them to continue “saying over” the same words, taking 
little heed whether the minds of their pupils attend to or 


A pin cannot stand on that which has no parts 
and no magnitude, and therefore no pin can stand on its 
neglect the thoughts represented by the language | point. 3. It will if you stick it in.” 
which they mechanically repeat. These teachers forgetthat} 4 xuie has been adopted in Philadelphia forbidding 
memorized recitations do not represent real knowledge. ils i ‘ al will be suffi 
Education consists in development and discipline of the | PUP!S f study out of school. A brief trial will be suff. 
pupil’s powers as much as in the acquisition of knowledge. cient to demonstrate that those belonging to the higher 
All good methods will secure these attainments through | grades cannot prepare their lessons well in the short time 
systematic training. | they are within the school walls 
Improved methods in teaching arithmetic proceed, after | will oft saa icin niall 
preparing the pupils for the given lesson: oe Sees OR BNET's eey- 
first, To illustrate the principles embodied in the lesson, THE Superintendent of Public Instruction in Providence, 
showing the several steps of solution in their proper order. |R. L, in his last report de@ares himself in favor of com- 
Second, To follow this instruction with careful and re-| pulsory education. He says: “One of the greatest ob- 
peated practice in applying the principles and methods until Wh, 5h ; 
the pupils give good evidence of having obtained a clear | stacles to the successful working of our schools is truancy 
understanding of them, also the ability to make an intelli-| and absenteeism.” 
gent application of them. The methods for securing these | 
results may be stated briefly, thus : 
First—Instruction. ; 72,000 attended school. 
Second—Drill. $737,000, The schools continued twenty weeks. 
Third—Training to state clearly and concisely what has | third of its schoolhouses were reported unfit for nse. There 
thus been learned of the subject. — | is no high-school system. 
All improved methods lead pupils to observe, compare, ’ 
and carefully distinguish resemblances and differences. | | ' ae 
They also lead them to acquire the power of describing ac- | the making of any difference in the salary of teachers in 
curately the distinctions thus observed between various ob-| the public schools on account of sex. 
jects. For elementary training in the acquisition of these | spite of this,to be a general migration of male teachers 
powers, lessons upon form, color, and objects possessing | Wes e : “al 
widely differing qualities, are exceedingly useful. So also | ‘TOM OUF Nestern tates to California 
will those lessons prove valuable which cause the pupils to | 
observe the most prominent characteristics in the form and | 
structure of animals and plants, and enable them to group | ki Neher aes whi Ae 
together those which possess family resemblances. By these | *S*!%#, 45" necessary, for the dismissal of their children 
methods of educational training each new fact learned gives | when they wish them to attend dancing schools This re- 
additional power for learning more. Such accumulation | minds us of a Maine man who applied to a druggist for a 
not only increases constantly, but it becomes two-fold in its 
form of increase—adding to itself both knowledge and the | ol S 
power of gainiug knowledge. | medicine or mechanical purposes, 
In the methods for teaching reading now used in the best | allowing the sale of the injurious fluid for these two causes) 
schools of our country, chief attention is directed toward replied, “ mechanical, I’m going to raise a barn.” 
securing an intelligent utterance of the thoughts of the les- 
son. The child learns word-forms as symbols of familiar 
objects and ideas, and is led to observe the thought em 
bodied in the grouped words. or sentence. It matters not) sionary and commercial settlement which will bear his 
if he keeps far in the background attention to those minor 
points, as emphasis, inflection, punctuation, etc., since | : Ste. 
proper training in the utterance of the thoughts will secure that part of Africa. This settlement will be the work of the 
the needed attention to these matters. The standard for| Church of Scotland and the Free Church, 
good reading being its near resemblance to good conversa- = 
tion, toward the attainment of this end all good methods 
constantly tend. | 
Good methods grow out of the experience of good teach- 
ers, yet good teaching may result from the use of good | 
methods learned from others, without the loss of time that 
accompanies long experience. To acquire skill in teaching 
should be the aim of every teacher. The two qualifications | 
needed to secure success in this matter are snowing and | 
knowing how todo. The first is a great attainment for which 
all should strive by the acquisition of knowledge; the 
second is a high art, to be mastered by careful observation 
and patient perseverance in the use of good methods of 
teaching. The proper blending of these two qualifications 
furnishes a permanent guarantee for the accomplishmeni 
of the most valuable results in educational training. 





A geometry lesson alone 


IN Vermont last year there were 91,000 children, of whom 
The total cost of schools was 


One- 


| Tue legislature of California has passed a law forbidding 


There seems, in 


THe Wheeling (W. V.) Board of Education are debating 
the question whether parents have the right to write notes 


gallon of whiskey, and when asked whether it was for “a 
(the temperance law 


Dr. Livincsrone’s memory is to be honored by the es- 
tablishment at the southern end of Lake Nyassa of a mis- 


name, and be used in putting an end to the slave trade in 


The School Room. 


Beautiful recitations and dialogues will be found in this column, suita- 
ble for receptions and exhibitions. 


ood Bye. 


RECITED BY MISS ANNA MCBARRON, WITH THE PRESENTATION OF 4 
DIAMONDLOCKET 
We meet to-night a band of schoolmates dear, 
As one in heart with those who've gathered here, 
To bring to you a tribute warm and true ; 


lhe honor, praise, esteem, so justly duc. 


We bring our thanks, for lessons kindly taught, 
For counsel, care, and words with wisdom fraught ; 
Though thoughtless oft, we've little seemed to heed 





— . rhese faithful words, they shall, like precious seed 


Notes and Comments. 


Spring up and bear rich fruit ; and time shall sec 
A hundred fold of thanks their yield shall be 





But not alone from these your scholars here 


Tue eminent Professor Tischendorf died Dec. 1, 1874. 
He was noted for his research in literature, and became an 
authority on ancient manuscripts. He discovered at a 
convent on Mount Sinai,a copy of the New Testament 
Scripture fourteen hundred years old. 


Do grateful thoughts arise, from year to year 
Fair bands of pupils left the old school home, 
Who now, from near and far, will yearn to come, 
That they may add to ours, their meed of praise, 
For all your loving care in old time days. 

: = 4 We come with thoughts we may not lightly speak, 
James WALKER, ex-President of Harvard University, died 
Dec. 23d. He published an edition of “ Steward’s Phil- | 

osophy of the Active and Moral Powers.” 


For love is deep and strong, and words are weak, 
And parting here must sever tender ties 
We learn by pain of losing how to prize, 


. < r : We bring instead, a sign (which shall reveal 
Gerrit SmirH, who died Dec. 28, was, indeed, a friend 


of his race. Liberty, temperance, education, everything | 
that pertained to the benefit of humanity. Lzst spring he 
gave $10,000 to Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., and just | 
before his death, repeated the favor. Would that there | 
were more Gerrit Smiths. 


In some degree the gratitude we feel), 

In this, our gift. 

Which, small in moneyed worth, 

Is rich in kindly love that gave it birth. 

Accept with it, from all this wish sincere, 

May richest blessings crown your life each year, 
We will not say to-night the word /arewe//, 
So cold it seems, so like a parting knell, 


Howarp CoLvece, located st Marion, Alabama, found | 
itself, at the beginning of the last convention year, $11,000 | 
in debt, without a dime of endowment, with only an admira- | 
ble, devoted corps of instructors, and its grounds, building, 
and a very slender apparatus. 
ations shows that, by consummate financial skill and man- 
agement, its debt had been reduced more than $8,000, all 
expenses paid, and the condition of buildings and grounds 
much improved. After the reading of the report, over 
$),;00 were raised to clear off the remaining $3,000 of debt : 
and to-day, though without a cent of endowment, it has 
more than double the number of pupils of any other col- 
lege in the State, though two of them are largely endowed ; 
and so far as thoroughness of instruction and the grade of 
scholarship are concerned, it has no superior in any of the 
colleges of any of the Southern States. 


AN undergraduate at Cambridge, who found among the 
questions on his examination paper this, “ Why will not a 
pin stand upon its point?” elaborately explained the point 
thus: “1. A pin will not stand on its head, much less is it 





prises the chief duty of the teacher. Those who entettain 


possible that it should stand on its point. 2. A peint, ac- 


A review of the year’s oper- | 


But sweet Goop Bye! with its deep fervent prayer, 
May Gop Be wiTH you; here, and everywhere ! 

| — 
|To THE Epiror or THE SCHOOL JOURNAI 

I was glad to read your account of the proceedings on the 
occasion of the retirement of Miss Catherine White from the 
post she has so long and admirably filled. I was present at 
the exercises, and think that every one of the expressions 
of praise were justly merited. I find that she is esteemed 
not only as a teacher but as a genuine woman, who felt she 
could do a better thing than simply pound into the child- 
ren’s brain the fact that two-in-two makes four. I could not 
help feeling a regret that a woman who had served so fait»- 
fully, beginning, as President Neilson said, with a salary of 
about $150, should not draw for the remainder of her life a 
suitable pension ; not because she is needy, but because 
she has served so long and so well, as a reward. I would 
like to have the question considered whether a fund ought 
not to be erected for the purpose of pensioning teachers, 
paying those who serve twenty years a certain sum, and a 
larger sum to those who serve twcnty-five years. M. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


THE editors intend to obtain for the pages of the 
JourRNAL those writers who are known to have clear 
and positive views on the important subject of edu- 
cation. In our next number we shall probably pre- 
sent an article by Superintendent Kiddle, of New 
York City. We also have the promise soon of an 
article by President T. Hunter, of the New York 
Normal College. President George W. Hass, of 
the Indiana State University has prepared an article 
for us. Prof. William F. Phelps will also write for 
us at an early day, and other eminent writers will 
follow in the course of the year. 

We presented in our last number an article by Prof. 
J. Dorman Steele, the author of “Steele’s Fourteen 
Weeks in Chemistry and Physiology.” In our pres- 
ent number, one by Assistant Superintendent 
Norman A. Calkins, of New York City. We have 
had several able articles on Compulsory Education, 
by Dexter A. Hawkins, Esq., the author of the law 
passed last winter at Albany, and which has since 
been adopted by fourteen of our States. To these 
we can add the names of Superintendent Packard, 
Prof. Lamb, John W. Saxon (always welcome for 
his wit and humor), Dan. D. Lyon, Esq., whose 
visits are too infrequent, J. Oakley, Esq., the “‘ School- 
master Abroad,” and many others, who prefer to 
remain unknown. 


‘* AND has it come to this? Are we so base,” etc. 
Yes, it has. In Chicago, famous for fires and every- 
thing else on a big scale. Miss Halett appeared in 
court to defend, or rather to plaint for the plaintiff— 
one Sarah A. Richards. There was that wonderful 
thing, a jury, they were men, and yet they listened to 
the statement of the case with gravity. This lady 
lawyer won her case, managing matters, if not with 
feminine tact and ingenuity, by means of those rules 
ef ceurt which it has been supposed that man only 
could understand. What next? 


LET no teacher wait to be invited to sudbscride to 
sustain a paper that wholly labors to subserve the 
cause of education. 


THE occasion of the dedication of the tablet to the 
memory of Leonard Hazeltine was marked with 
extraordinary interest. We shall present the ad- 
dresses in our next number, 








AS A NEWSPAPER. 

Ir is primarily as a newspaper that we intend to 
make the JOURNAL valuable. We intend to gather 
from all quarters the freshest intelligence concerning 
our schools, and the doings of Boards of Education. 
There are plenty of journals whose aim it is once a 
month to put forth articles marked too frequently 
with prolixity and want of point. We propose a 
better field of work. We intend to have our 
readers know as much as possible of what is going 
on in the educational world, giving especial promi- 
nence to transactions in this great metropolis, and 
our adjoined cities, Brooklyn and Philadelphia. To 
this we add articles by the best teachers, able super- 
intendents of schools, professors, and presidents of 
colleges. We give, too, the views of the press on 
educational topics, and have, under this head, pre- 
sented some of the vigorous thoughts of the outside 
world on our ways of doing things, We have added 
nearly everything that seemed to be of pith and 
point, to be found in our educational journals, and 
as well as highly interesting scientific matters. Lately, 
at the earnest request of many of our lady-readers, 
we have printed a story running through several 
numbers. 


‘THE excellent wood cut of the Normal College in 
our last number is taken from “ Randall’s History of 
the Common School System of the State of New 
York,” published by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., who have kindly permitted us to use 
it in the JoURNAL. 


— 

THERE are many reasons why our first issue in 
our new form, with new type should not be what we 
wanted it to be. .No one who has not had the task 
to perform knows the burdensome details connected 
with getting into proper order, advertisements, cuts, 
and new type for the first time. To this, was added 
the labor connected with the issue of five times our 
regular edition. For a week the monotonous sound 
of the steam presses have been heard over our heads, 
as we have intended our beautiful paper should be 
seen by the East, the West, the North and the South. 

We intend our city subscribers shall receive the paper 
on Friday, before noon. We may fail once in a while, 
but think our arrangements are now complete. 


->- 


NEW YORK CITY. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 13. 

DEDICATION OF TABLET TO THE MEMORY OF LEONARD 

HAZELTINE. 

Tue Ninth Class Association of G. S. 13, upon the death 
of Mr. Leonard Hazeltine, began to make arrangements for 
a suitable memorial to be placed in the school. On the 
morning of January 7th, a large number of the friends of 
the deceased teacher assembled to dedicate the tablet that 
had been proposed, There were present Commissioners 
Neilson, Patterson, Jenkins and Herring. Seventeenth 
Ward Trustees Wagner and Merz, Judge Larremore, Dr. 
Crosby, Prof. Scott, B. D. Southerland, President of Ninth 
Class in G. S. No. 3; Principals Babcock and Pettigrew, 
and many teachers. The exercises were opened by reading 
the Scriptures by Chancellor Crosby, followed by the 
pupils reciting the Lord’s Prayer, and chanting the 23d 
Psalm. F.C. Wagner, President of the Ninth Class of No. 
13, then presided, and made a few very appropriate re- 
marks, and introduced Gen. Joseph C. Pinckney, another 
member of the Ninth Class, who delivered a chaste and 
feeling tribute to the memory of Mr. Hazeltine, and set the 
tablet over into the possession of the Board of Education. 

To this President Neilson briefly responded. Chancel- 
lor Crosby, in behalf of the family, expressed his satisfac- 
tion that a man of so much worth was remembered. This 
was followed by a song, entitled “ Recollections of my 
Boyhood,” by a quartette from Philharmonic Glee Club, 
which was sung with feeling, and rendered with skill. Prof. 
Scott, upon invitation, next addressed the audience. He 
was well acquainted with Mr. Hazeltine, and his thought 
and language were such as will not be easily forgotten. It 
makes one sad to see a man so able growing older. Com 
missioner Herring next delivered an address that will, 
when perused, render him the friend of every teacher. He 
has been a teacher himself, and knows the worth of that 
grand profession, 





These addresses will be found in the next number of the 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Frank Bartlett, the music teacher, sung “ Rock of 
Ages” with remarkable feeling ; and his direction ef the 
music gave the highest satisfaction. 

Description of the Tablet. 


It is a slab of gray Italian marble. On this is a Gothic 
arch in white marble. Under the apex of the arch isa 
bronze medallion of the noble teacher; beneath this is the 
inscription— 

IN MEMORIAM 
LEONARD HAZELTINE, 
BORN OCT. 14, 1805. 
DIED AUG. 25, 1874. 

FOR 39 YEARS THE PRINCIPAL OF THIS SCHOOL. 
HE WAS DISTINGUISHED FOR HIS ABILITY, 
FAITHFULNESS, RECTITUDE AND 
AMIABILITY OF CHARACTER. 

THIS TABLET IS ERECTED BY HIS FORMER 
PUPILS, WHO- REVERE HIS MEMORY FOR. 
THE BENEFITS THEY HAVE RECEIVED 
FROM HIS ABLE TEACHINGS AND 
WISE COUNSELS. 


“THE FRIEND OF ALL; THE ENEMY OF NONE.” 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

THE twenty-third annual report of the Board of Trustees 
of the College of the City of New York (late the N. Y. Free 
College), gives the total receipts from the City Treasury for 
the maintenance of the College during the year as $162,171.45, 
and the total expenditure for salaries, apparatus, books, etc., 
as $162,116.47, which includes all incidental expenses, 
leaving a balance to the credit of the College of $54.98. 
The report also states that from the $5,652.91 income yielded 
by Seth Grosvenor’s $30,000 legacy, the Board have spent 
$2,950.08 for books for the library. The value of the pro- 
perty of the institution, consisting of building and grounds, 
library, scientific apparatus, natural history, cabinets and 
art models and casts, is estimated at $278,000. The College 
also holds other property to the amount of $40,750, be- 
queathed to it for specified purposes, but from which the 
income only is available. 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO, 24. 

On a brief visit to this school, located in Elm street, the 
Principal, Mr. James M. Sweeney, who is a veteran in educa- 
tional work, received us courteously. Mr. Michael J. 
Dwyer is Vice-Principal, and was busy with a class of 
about twenty boys. Miss Mary E. Martin, Miss Sheren and 
Miss Baurens were each surrounded with active yet orderly 
boys. The order was excellent, and yet there was manifest 
pleasure in the faces of the pupils. 

The girl’s department is under the charge of Miss 
Margaret McCosker, who has a phonography class on 
Tuesdays and Fridays. We learn that this new study is 
attractive to the pupils, and also that they are making good 
progress in it. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO, I. 


Tue distribution of semi-annual certificates took place on 
the 23d inst. at Colored Grammar School No, 1, in Mulberry 
street. 

Among the numerous visitors were Dr. A. Hunter, In- 
spector, and Dr. Smith, Trustee, both of the 14th Ward ; 
Mr. Austin, of the Sus, and William O, Bourne presided in 
the absence of Commissioner West. 

Mr. Bourne said the exercises were of an interesting 
character, and showed the proficiency and good training of 
the pupils. He read a letter from Comptroller Green, ex- 
pressing his regret that he could not be present before half- 
past twelve o'clock. 

He then proceeded to eulogize the Comptroller's former 
interest in education, and for his integrity and business 
talents. 

There was an exhibition of a large collection of articles 
made by the scholars on one of Wilson’s Sewing Machines, 


which work without oil. 
PROGRAMME. 
Reading of the Scriptures. 
Chorus, ** God’s Love to Me.” 
Reading, ‘‘ How the Money Comes.” 
Trio, “ Every Home has Lost a Darling.” 
Compositions. 
Calisthenics, ** Free Hand.” 
Solo, ** 1 Won’t be a Nun.” 
Chorus, “ Picnic Waltz.” 
Dialogue, ** The Will.” 
ro. Calisthenics, ** Dumb Bells.” 
11. Chorus, ** What Wild Sounds.” 
12. Calisthenics, Bands. 
13. Distribution of Certificates. 
14. Finale, * Samson.” 
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RECEPTION AT MADAME MEARs’.—One of the most inter- 
esting reunions of the season took place at Madame C. 
Mears’, 222 Madison avenue. Madame Mears is always 
ready to contribute to the improvement of her pupils and 
the enjoyment of her friends, A very brilliant assembly of 





the éze of this city filled her parlors. The pupils acquitted 
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A scene from “King Lear” 


themselves with great credit. 
was charmingly rendered, and followed by a representation 
in French, and in which the young ladies acquitted them- 


selves admirably. The subject was, both in pronunciation 
and elocution, accurate and delightful.. The music, both 
vocal and instrumental, was of the highest order, and evi- 
dences careful training. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


THE following programme was last Wednesday hand- 
snaps rendered by the pupils : 


“LAST HOPE,” - Gottschalk 
Me. M. De Morre Wooncocx. 
2. “ TITANIA,” - Wely 
Miss Auns Corr (12 years old. ) 
3. “* HOME, SWEET HOME,’ - Thalberg 
Miss Jucia BAL. 
4 VIOLIN SOLO—* Il Trovatore,” - - Alard 
Mr. Isaac Kern. 
5. “* ad VALSE BRILLIANTE,” - - - Schulhoff 
Miss ALINE Core. 
6. (a.) * BERCEUSE,” - - - Copin 
(4.) “ RONDO,” - - Weber 
Miss ArRisTA ‘Mowreousav. 
7. DUO FOR TWO PIANOS" - - Deprosse 


Miss Jucia Bart and Mr. M. De Mort Woopcock. 


Miss Copp is a young lady of fine talent. She played 
both pieces without the notes, with finish and precision. 
She is under the personal instruction of Mr. Eberhard, who 
appears to take much pride in this young student. The other 
ladies and gentlemen performed their parts with great 
satisfaction. 

On Wednesday Mr. George F. Bristow, who is so well 
known, delivered his lecture on Instrumentation at the 
Conservatory. 


Pror. WILLIAM G. Peck, of 126 East Thirty-fifth street, 
went to the Twenty-first Precinct Police Station recently, 
and told Capt. McElwain that he had been robbed of a chest 
containing valuable plate and securities worth $40,000, 


Tue Arcadian Literary Society was formed some time 
ago by a number of graduates of the Charlier Institute. 
They elect their officers quarterly, and hold their meetings 
once a week. Their present officers are George P. Erhard, 
President; E. B. Joyce, Vice-President; S. Uhlfelder 
Secretary ; E. Harvier, Treasurer; and Messrs. Uhlmann, 
Rindskopf and Whitlock, critics. At their last meeting there 
was a debate at the residence of Henry Whitlock, at No. 114 
Madison avenue. 
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NEW YORK CITY NOTES. 


THE compulsory law is bringing pupils into the schools. 
Mr. Duffy reports an increase, and so does Mr. Leonard, 
the latter having received about 100 new ones. 


On examining the records of Mr. James M. Sweeney, 
who is Principal of G. S. No. 24, we find that Mr. Timothy 
Brennan has visited that school one hundred and sixty-eight 
times during the past year. If there is any other trustee 
more faithful than he, we should be glad to be informed of 
the fact. 


A BRIEF inspection of the Census Department, under Mr. 
McIntyre’s charge, at the Board of Education rooms, shows 
a visitor that it is a place of busy work, and well managed, 
too. This force of clerks has been busy 22 weeks, and it 
will require five more at least; 130,000 names have been 
registered, and probably 50,000 more will be put on the list, 


so that, finally, we shall have a “ directory of the children.” 
Mr. McIntyre estimates the whole number of children 


in the city to be 250,000. On the “bulletin board” we 
find : ; 

Found—A silver medal, inscribed “Love the Truth. 
Class D.” Apply, L. D. Kiernan, Clerk. 


THERE is a general impression among the boys of the 
city, that they must either go to school or to the House of 
Refuge, and they are trying t> find out where the public 
schools are located, and what they do inside of them. 

THE members of the Board of Education are to elect their 
president on Wednesday next. It does not appear very 
plain who will be chosen to this honorable office, though ap- 
pearances now seem to indicate that Mr. Neilson will be 
re-elected. 

On Thursday, Jan. 7, the Tennessee Minstrels belonging 
to the college for the colored youth at Nashville, Tenn., 
visited the departments in G. S. Nos. 34 and 44. 

A MEETING of the Executive Committee of the New York 
City School Teacher's Association, will be held Jan. 9, at 4 
Pp. M., in G. S. No. 26. A full attendance is requested. 

Tue “ Children’s Directory,” now being proposed by John 
McIntyre, Esq., will show the names and ages of children 
in each house in the city—by numbers—that is, a street is 
given as Houston No.1, contains Mary Smith, aged 12; 
John Smith, aged 10 ; No. 2 contains Rebecca Jones, etc. 


-- 


SENATOR WORTHINGTON, of Ohio, is attempting to limit 
public school education in his State to A, B, C’s, spelling, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, composi- 
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NEW JERSEY. 











Correspondenée. 





BERGEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 
THis institute, like others in the State, is called by the 
County Superintendent of Schools, once a year. 
It was held in 1874, at Hackensack, from Monday, Dec. 
21st, to Thursday, Dec. 24th. 
At its last meeting the institute was addressed by the 
State and County Superintendents and by Professor Samuel 
Lockwood, Superintendent of Monmouth County, Professor 
Johnson, of the State Normal School, Judge Millard, and 
by several teachers, members of the institute. 
Professor Johnson delivered a lecture on Monday even- 
ing upon Mental Philosophy, illustrated by an analytical 
chart. The subject was handled in a very thorough and 
logical manner. 
On Tuesday evening Prof. Lockwood gave the anatomy 
of an oyster, enlivening the subject by many spicy and hu- 
morous illustrations. 
State Supt. Apgar read an essay upon Corporal Punish- 
ment, favoring the abandonment of the rod. He read differ- 
ent school statistics, showing that since corporal punishment 
has been prohibited the percentage of expulsions has been 
on the decrease. He said the teacher is not placed in a 
school to punish the scholars, but to protect the school. A 
child should be led not driven. 
fluence should be sufficient to preserve perfect discipline in 
school, and if this is not enough no good results can be de- 
rived from the use of the rod. It has not yet been proven 
that the mind can be benefited by the torture of the body. 
Brains cannot be made out of birch rods. 
The average attendance of the teachers 
numerous friends of the cause showed their interest in the 
subject, by their constant attendance. 
S. F. Wart, Ramseys, N. J. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter, Superintendent of Winne- 
bago Co., has sent us her annual report. 
speak of it as follows: 

The superintendent's report evinces a degree of candor 
and consistency which cannot, with propriety, be over- 
looked, and calls for the careful consideration of the 
County Board, and the attention of the people of this 
county. 

The able and comprehensive views expressed in said 
report shows that she has given her best energies and un- 
tiring zeal to the important work to which we have called 
her. 


The report says: 


The teacher's personal in- 


was sixty, while 


The Supervisors 


Se Ss ic eh eneae: aweskcsovuawees 134 
“~~ months school is abnor saesccaceses 84 

©  Peye emredbed... occ cccccccccccsces 3,115 
“girls Oe Sean eeesween'esesses 3,030 

“ male teachers. bende 0ebesendesnads 69 

. ie  aeeickeessecseseukes 228 
As wages eer. ee rere eee cccce $44.76 
a WOME 0. cc ccccccccccscccces 29.52 

The highest wages paid to MEN. «...++40. 133.33 
“ lowest ee eS ekeaeubees 20.00 
“ highest “ ~ WHEE cwscces 57.00 
“ lowest a - e fsmheees 12.00 
Cash paid to teachers... .....0.secsceee 35,556.00 


From a report full of valuable suggestions we select the 
following points, omitting a valuable argument why she 
should empley her wéo/e time in visiting the schools: 

“ By assisting such teachers in making their programme, 
and by giving them some hints as to how to economize their 
time, I have enabled them to introduce exercises that they 
had supposed they had no time for. I find that examinations 
give no opportunity of judging of a teacher's ability; we can 
only test the teacher's scholarship. It is only in the school- 
room that we can judge of the teacher's ability to impart in- 
struction to others, and to‘win the confidence and love of 
the children, which is necessary, in order to have a happy 
and harmonious school. It is a very different thing to ac- 
quire sufficient scholarship to procure a certificate to teach, 
and to have a knowledge of the best methods of teaching. 
It would be a fine thing for our schools, if all persons, be- 
fore allowed to commence the work of teaching, were re- 
quired to have at least one term's instruction in methods of 
teaching, from successful and experienced teachers, but this 
seems hardly practical at present. In view of these facts, 
would it not be more economical for the county to employ 
a person to give instructions in the science of teaching, than 
to allow those young teachers to fail through the want of 
advice and assistance at the beginning.” 

I have all of my life made the science of teaching a study. 
I read the best authors on methods of teaching, and read all 
of the leading educational journals. As I go from school to 
school, Pgive to the teachers the best methods that I glean 
from my reading. and from what I observe in schools, and 
also caution them concerning errors into which they have 
fallen, and which their better judgment tells them are errors 
as soon as their attention is called to it. 1 expect next month 
to attend the County Superintendents’ Association in Chi- 
cago, and wish to attend these meetings from year to year; 
also the State teachers’ meetings. I wish to avail myself of 
every opportunity of improving in my profession, and of 
making myself more and more capable of improving the 
schools in our county, as long as they are under my super- 
vision. I shall not be able to do this unless you empley 


THE STUDY OF DRAWING IN 


few can use in active life ;” 


THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

EDITORS OF THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 

IN an article on “Technical Studies in the Common 
Schools ” (é.2., public schools), published in the 7ridune of 
the 17th inst., exceptions are taken by the editorto drawing 
being taught in the said schools, and among other argu- 
ments, it is stated, “that it is a study which comparatively 
also, that “ it is questionable, 
whether the training in drawing will be valuable enough to 
young men and women entering the ordinary trades, to 
compensate them for the deprivation in other studies,” 
and, again, that “a majority of a Committee of the Detroit 
School Board has decided in the negative.” 

The last statement is only a matter of news, and a sad 
one at that, because, it is painful to true friends of educa. 
tion, to find that a school board in this nineteenth century 
could be so ignorant of the benefits of the study of draw- 
ing ; but the first and second statement quoted above, are 
the opinions of the editor of the 7r:éune, and statements 
from such a source, likely to mislead public opinion, re- 
quire notice, and I propose to answer them through the 
columns of the ScHooL JoURNAI 

The study of drawing is useful to every one, in tact, 
there is no occupation possible in which, even a limited 
knowledge of drawing is of useful 

The Superintendent of the Boston Public Schools says 
in one of his reports, that “ when drawing is properly taught, 
it will be acknowledged by eyery « nlightened mind, to be 
an indispensable element of « ducation of every human be- 
The child 
needs drawing equally, whether he is destined for a course 


ing, whatever may be his destination in life 
of liberal culture, or for any industrial pursuits. “ And is it 
not generally conceded by a// persons taking an interest in 
education, that the study of drawing is one of the most use- 
ful branches of education? The physician, the lawyer, the 
mechanic, the business man, and even the man of leisure, 
all are benefited by the knowledge of the art of drawing, 
however limited. Proofs of the above will be found by go- 
ing into any factory, for example : let the question be asked, 
which of the workmen receive the best and highest wages? 
the answer will be, the n an that understands drawing. The 
A few, 


a natural talent or genius for it, and become 


same answer may be had from professional men 
very few, have 
great artists, but the majority, who understand the art, al 
though unfitted to become painters, sculptors, engravers, 
and the like, av¢ benefited by the knowledge of the art, be- 
cause it enables them to do, whatever they engage in, defter 
than those who cannot “ shape their ideas into visible form.” 
By a useful knowledge of drawing, I do not mean “ of 
course,” the ability to cofy fancy pictures of landscapes or 
figures, more or less incorrect, but a correct knowledge of 
the rules governing the appearance of every thing we see, 
necessary to enable one to make a correct sketch. 

A boy or girl, well taught, “ entering the ordinary trades,” 
will actually derive more éencfit trom that study, than from 
the ability to parse a sentence correctly ! 
ief that on/y a few 


and in 


fact, there are many who could become excellent artisans, 


Another mistake, is the oldfashioned bel 


can learn to draw : a few only are talented, ‘tis true, 


but mistaking a certain aptness for genius, become misera- 
ble artists. 
public schools, has' proved to me that every child 
if taught properly. 

The majority of the children cannot afford the 


An experience of twelve years teaching in the 


' can learn 


time to at- 
tend the colleges after leaving the Grammar Schools, hence 


should the study of drawing be abolished, they would be 


deprived of a study which makes the workmen of Europe 
more skillful than those of America, the latter is an acknow- 
ledged fact. 

© use a common phrase, the action of the Committee of 
the Detroit School Board, is “behind the age,” and New 
York, the metropolis of the United States, is not going to 
follow in their wake there's no likelihood of that, yet much 
is to be done, much cam be done to make the study of draw- 
ing in the public schools what it ought to be, viz: a useful 
one “ par excellence.” 

It would be true economy to appoint a Superintendent of 
Drawing, one well posted on the subject, not of the art 
alone, but on the public school system generally, neither 
demanding too much or too little from the teachers or 
scholars, able to regulate the work of the regular and 
special teachers from the Primary to the highest grade of 
the Grammar School, grading the same-in such a way that 
as in the other studies, the child, male or female, will move 
on step by step, climbing the ladder “ slowly, but surely,” 
and finally, on leaving the Grammar School, carry that 
which cannot be taken away by foes or adverse circum- 
stances: “a useful knowledge of a study which will enable 
the child becoming man or woman, to ¢xce/ in any of life’s 
pursuits.” 

Very Respectfully, 
Yours, &c., 


E. MILLER, 








tion and elecution. 


more of my time than you have during the past year. 


Teacher in Drawing in the 15th and 18th Wards. 
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invoked to protect the community from utter self-ruin. If 
a town, city, State, or nation, falls under the control of the} 
ignorant, corruption, disorder and anarchy seize and fasten 
upon it; prosperity and capital flee from its territory, and 
decline and degradation mark its career. 

Intelligence in the rulers is essential to good govern- 
ment; in fact, if the community be large, it is essential to 
the continued existence of any government at all. An idiot 
may be made to pull a single oar, but only the trained and 
educated engineer can manage with safety the machinery of 
a four thousand ton steamer. 

In a democratic republic like ours, of forty millions of 
people, the rulers are the voters; and the voters are, or 
may be, every citizen of adult ages ; hence self-preservation 
requires our Government to take care that no child shall 
grow up in ignorance, for at every election he is in com- 
mand of some part of the vast machine that moves the 
country, and may wreck it. This is no new or untried ap- 
plication of law : aud though especially appropriate for a 
democracy, yet the founders and supporters of every form 
of government have in all ages required the education of 
the ruling class. Ina military despotism this class is the 
army ; and no one acquires a voice in the martial councils 
uniil he has had a long training and schooling in the 
camp. 

The founder of the Republic of Sparta, 2,700 years ago, 
Lycurgus, the law-giver, required the child of every citizen 
to attend the public schools from seven years of age till 
maturity ; and it a male child, his compulsory education 
continued till thirty. 

The great teacher and founder of modern democracy, 
Solon, the law-giver ot Athens, 2,500 years ago established 
universal education in order that the Attic republic might 
have no citizen incapable of casting an intelligent ballot. 

One thousand years ago Charlemagne, the great Christian 
emperor who ruled both France and Germany, established 
schools and required the education of the chtldren of all 
classes participating in the government. 

The Republicans of France for more than three-quarters 
of a century have been laboring for universal suffrage and 
universal education. They have frequently established the 
one, and enacted the other; but before a generation of 
children could be trained up in the public schools the igno- 
rant voters have been led by demagogues and despots, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, to overturn free government ; and 
then the Monarchists have abolished universal education. 
The sad result to that brilliant nation is that so late as 1868 
one-half of its thirty-eight millions of inhabitants could 
neither read nor write; and this illiterate half furnishes 
ninety-five per cent. of the criminal arrests, and eighty-seven 
per cent of the convictions. 

In Germany three hundred and fifty years ago a new 
order of things sprang up, and the great leader of the re- 
form, Martin Luther, favored making education obligatory 
upon all. State after State adopted it, until for two gener- 
ations every child in Germany, however poor its parents or 
humble its lot, has been sure of receiving, at public expense, 
a good elementary education. 

Sixty-years ago this very month Carl Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, elder brother of Alexander, and Minister of Public 
Instruction of Prussia, seeing his country, by the treaty of 
Tilsit, reduced to poverty and weakness by Napoleon, pre- 
sented to the king a plan for the recovery of the national 
wealth, power, and prestige. It was the present school sys- 
tem of Prussia. 

It secures a good elementary education to every child in 
Prussia, and punishes with both fine and imprisonment 
any parties who attempt to deprive the child of this in- 
valuable benefaction. 

The kings saw that the schoolmaster could aecomplish 
more than the field marshal, and at little cost ; and his 
victories and conquests are both peaceful, profitable, and 
permanent, while those of the marshal often cost more to 
keep than to win. The law was adopted, end has been 
most faithfully enforced ever since. 

The result has exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 
Like the genial rays of the sun and the dews of heaven 
upon germinating seeds, it has enabled the child of every 
peasant to develope into an intelligent, efficient and pro- 
ductive Prussian, and has raised the country to the front 
rank in knowledge, wealth, power and influence. When 
she goes to war, though with her equals in mere brute 
force, yet, aided by ‘superior intelligence, she is not only 
victorious, but loses scarcely more than half as many men 
in the battle, and by wounds and disease, as her opponents. 
Her administration, both civil and military, is a model of 
economy and efficiency. 

Saxony, Denmark, Sweden, Nassau, Norway and England 
have similar laws. Not a child is to be found in Saxony 
who has not attended school. In Piussia in 1864, out of 





3,000,000 children only 130,000 were out of school, In 


Sweden, out of 385,000 children only 9,131, or three per 
cent., are uninstructed. In the Grand Duchy of Nassau 
not a single adult could be found in 1867 that was illiterate. 
The other German States show like results. In ourown 
State of New York in 1870 we had 189,000 illiterate adults, 
of whom 70,000 were male, and hence are, or may be, 
voters, and hold in their igncrant hands the political power 
of the State at every election. 

In the Grand Duchy of Baden, by tbe faithful enforce- 
ment of obligatory education, the authorities in seven years 
—1854 to 1861—reduced the number of prisoners fifty-one 
per cent., and of thefts fifty-four per cent., and of paupers 
twenty-five per cent. The moral benefit to society and the 
saving of criminal and charitable expenditure is very great. 

In England the law is optional with the local govern- 
ments, and has been put in operation in many towns and 
cities for two years. It works so well that it is now pro- 
posed to require the whole kingdom to enforce it. 

Eighteen of the twenty-two States (Cantons) of democra- 
tic Switzerland a generation ago made education obligatory 
upon every child. The beneficent effects of enforcing such a 
law were so great upon the manners, habits, appearance, 
and expression of the citizens, as well as upon their ma- 
terial prosperity, that in two tours made through that re- 
public a few years since, I could tell within a few miles, 
without inquiry, when I had passed from a Canton that en- 
forced education into one that neglected it. 

On the 1gth day of last April a Constitutional amendment 
was submitted to the people, authorizing the national Gov- 
ernment to make the education of children obligatory 
through the whole 22 Cantcns (States) of the Republic, and 
it was carried by an immense majority. 

Cannot the great American Republic, stretching from 
ocean to ocean, and abounding in wealth, does well by its 
children as its older but smaller sister perched up among 
the bleak and barren Alpine peaks? 

Last winter the State of New York enacted such a law. 
It is justly entitled, An Act to secure to children the bene- 
fits of elementary education. It goes into effect the first 
day of this year. 

New Jersey, Kansas, Nevada and California enacted last 
winter similar laws. Michigan and New Hampshire have 
also: Massachusetts and Connecticut have had such 
statures for the greater p: rt of the time for nearly two cen- 
turies ; hence the intelligence, thrift, and influence in the 
nation, of the people of these two States. 

One hundred millions of people, the leaders of civiliza- 
tion on two continents, now live under such a law. In 
whatever country and under whatever form of government 
it is faithfully enforced for a single generation, its benefits 
are so great that it becomes the fixed and settled policy of 
the people, and no politician, demagogue, or statesman, 
would venture to suggest its repeal. 

Twenty-one of our States have established free schools 
for all the children. The others must do it, or become a 
prey to internal discord, commotions, violence, ignorance, 
pauperism, and crime. They have only to look at two pic- 
tures—Mexico and Massachusetts—and choose which shall 
be their future: one or the other is inevitable. The free 
common school adds to the value of the citizen as a mere 
producing machine in this country, as has been found by 
actual investigation in all departments of lahor, on an 
average fifty per cent.: while a higher training increases 
this two or three hundred per cent. How can a State fail, 
then, to increase its wealth by securing to every member of 
the rising generation at least a good elementary education ? 
Ambition is the spur of industry, and ambition comes of 
intelligence, 

Iiliterate adults in this country produce thirty times as 
many paupers and ten times as many criminals as the same 
number of adults, under similar conditions, with such an 
education as may be obtains d in the free common schools. 

The cost of taking care of our paupers and criminals, 
though comparatively few in numbers, is as large as the 
whole cost of a good system of free common schools and 
the vigorous enforcement of the law to secure to all chil- 
dren the benefits of elementary education. 

In our large cities, like New York, the cost of the police, 
and of the criminal courts and jails, to protect society 
against a few thousand criminals—most of whom become 
such through the neglect of the State to teach them any 
thing bejter—is greater than the whole expense of secur- 
ing to each one of the 300,000 children of the school age 
a good elementary education. 

Every child has a right to this education; it is the in- 
terest and the duty of the State to give it to him. It is 
profit to the property owner and economy to the tax-payer 
to see that itis done. It is the most certain and least ex- 
pensive method of reducing the annual crop of paupers and 
criminals, and stimulating the steady and certain develop- 
ment of the wealth of the country. 

New York, Fanuary 1, 1875. 
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RETIREMENT OF MISS HARRIET N. 
GOLDEY. 


LATE PRINCIPAL OF FEMALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL NO. 34. 

Miss Harriet N. GOLDEy, who has for twenty-seven 
years presided over the Female Department of Grammar 
School No. 34, recently tendered her resignatiof to the 
Board of School Trustees of the 13th Ward, to take effect 
on the 31st of December. Her management of the school, 
which was originally organized as Ward School No. 19, 
before the consolidation of the Public School Society with 
the Board of Education, was characterized by her effort to 
conduct a school without the then popularly recognized 
system of corporal punishment. Miss Goldey had her own 


views of the treatment and discipline of children, and de- 
pending more on the power of sympathy, love and the cul- 
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tivated moral sense of her pupils than upon the coercion of 
physical punishment, which fails of true reformatory influ- 
ence, she based her administration upon these principles. 
The result was so marked as to attract the attention of visi- 
tors, not only of our own city, but of educators and school 
officers from other parts of the country, who admired the 
school, the methods of the teacher, and the new spirit with 
which she was aiming to inspire, not only her pupils, but 
her immediate teachers. The results were soon seen and 
acknowledged, and to-day few or no teachers have a more 
loving or more numerous class of witnesses to their labors 
than has Miss Goldey. Her correspondence from all parts 
of the Union forms the testimonial to her worth. 

A reunion of the teachers, scholars, former pupils and 
friends of the school was held on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 21st, at the Presbyterian Church, corner of Broome and 
Ridge streets, where an overflowing audience manifested 
their interest in the occasion. Andrew J. Case, Esq., of the 
Board of Trustees, presided. The exercises were opened 
with a chant, “The Lord’s Prayer,” by the school, fol- 
lowed by a semi-chorus, “ Friendship,” sung by the school. 
Henry C. Martin, Esq., principal of the male department, 
then read the following letter from City Superintenden 
Henry Kiddle : 

Supt. Kippie’s Lerrer. 


I regret very much that it will not be possible for me to be present at 
the “ Reunion” this evening, in honor of Miss Goldey, whose long and 
honorable services in the Female Department of No. 34 are soon to be 
brought toaclose. After a supervision of Miss Goldey’s labors for more 
than eighteen years, I take the greatest pleasure in bearing testimony to 
her thorough efficiency and faithfulness in every particular as a teacher, 
and moreover to the potent influence for good which has ever been exerted 
by her graceful and ladylike demeanor on all occasions, and by the bright 
example which she has uniformly shown her pupils of true, high minded, 
conscientious womanhood. 

Please as her my sincere congratulations that she is to retire 
from what has been almost her life’s work with so many evidences of the 
truest success around her—with so many of her pupils now adorning the 
sphere in which they move, each performing her allotted part in life’s 
great drama, but all ready to rise up and call the perceptress of their 
youth “ Blessed.” 

My best wishes go with Miss Goldey in her retirement. May her future 
life be blessed with peace, prosperity, and all the happiness that can be 
enjoyed in this mortal sphere. Very truly yours, 


HENRY KIDDLE, 
City Supt. 

Rev. Wm. Saunders, pastor of Willett street M. E. Church, 
then made an appropriate and eloquent address, followed 
by a recitation, “Curfew,” by Miss A. Louise Courtier, a 
graduate of the school. Addresses were made by John W. 
Greaton, and Thomas Briggs, Esq., after which a “ Christ- 
mas song” was sung by the school. 

A poem entitled “The Artist Teacher,” written for the 
occasion, was then read by the author, Wm. Oland Bourne. 
[This will be found in next week’s JouRNAL. |] 

Miss M, Lowther sang a beautiful solo, “I see her still,” 
when Mr. Bourne being called on made an address, at the 
close of which Dr. Nathan S. Roberts, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, read the following resolutions : 

RESOLUTIONS OF SCHOOL OFFICERS OF THE 13TH Wagrp. 


Whereas, This Board has received from Miss Harriet N. Goldey a 
communication, tendering her resignation of the position which she ie 
for so long a time and so ably filled, viz: that of Principal of the Female 
Department of Grammar School No. 34, be it 

Resolved, That we, the School Officers, deem it proper to put on record 
our testimony to the unswerving fidelity with which Miss Goldey has 
administered the important duties of her office, being ever zealous to 
maintain the high character of her school for discipline and faithful 
instruction, yet preserving at all times those finer traits of character which 
have made her respected as a teacher, and loved as a friend. 


FREDERICK GERMAN, 
NATHAN ROBERTS, M. D. 
FREDERICK HOLSTEN, 
FRANCIS COAN, 
ANDREW J. CASE. 
School Officers of 13th Ward. 
Miss Nellie Cenlier sang a solo, “’Tis Sad to Part,” fol- 
lowed by the reading of the following resolutions, on be- 
half of the teachers, by Thomas Briggs, Esq. : 
RESOLUTIONS OF AssocIATE TEACHERS. 


Resolved, That as by the retirement of our beloved Principal, Miss H. 
N. Goldey, from the pee she has so long and so honorably filled, hn 
resent relation with her will be severed, we wish to express our gratitude 
or the interest always evinced by her in our welfare as teachers, as well 
as our appreciation of her personal kindness and friendship; while the 
greater number of us owe to her, as our teacher, the culture and training 
preparatory to our work. 

Resolved, That the uniform and effective discipline exercised by her 
in the school and the requirement of polite and respectful conduct from 
the pupils toward us has strengthened and upheld us greatly. 

Resolved, That while we sincerely regret the deprivation ofies presence 
we rejoice with her in the anticipation of rest from her uninterrupted and 
arduous labors, and heartily unite in wishes for a continuance of health 
and prosperity through many years. 


Miss Annie McBarron then stepped up to Miss Goldey 
and recited an appropriate and well-delivered poetic ad- 
dress, [this poem will be found in the column entitled 
“The School Room,” | written by one of the teachers, at the 
close of which she presented a beautiful locket set with 
diamonds, as a gift from the scholars. 

The graduates of 1874 presented through Rev. Wm. 
Saunders, “ Garnered Sheaves,” by Dr. J. G. Holland, and 
Dr. Roberts, on behalf of the teachers, presented an elegant 
clock, which, with floral presents from Mrs. Vanderpool, a 
graduate, and also from the school, completed the public ex- 
pression of esteem for Miss Goldey. 

After a chant, “ Abide With Me,” the Doxology was sung 
by the audience, and an hour was spent by Miss Goldey in 
greetings and farewells from the audience, who vied in their 
expression of affection and good will. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


A VALUABLE WORK. 


THE HISTORY OF 


HE GERMAN EMPERORS 


AND THEIR COTEMPORARIES, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN AND COMPILED FROM 
AUTHENTIC SOURCES, 


By ELIZABETH PEAKE, 
Author of “ Pen Pictures of Zurope.”” 
Prefusely IMustrated with Outline Portraits of the Ger- 


man Emperors, 53 in number, showing the 
dress of the Period. 


in one handsome 8vo vol. of 587 pages. With Index. 


Extra Cloth, - $3.00. 





Teachers will find this work specially adapted to the 
use of their pupils, the authoress having herself been 
a teacher during the last 47 years, with the exception 
of a year and a half lately passed in Europe in collecting 
material for her work. She is therefore well qualified 
to prepare such a history as will be at once concise, 
entertaining and authentic. 





“The book is well indexed, and it will be seen, contaiming so much, 
in so admirable and concise a form, that it is especially suitable for a 
book of reference, and for this my eee be commended to teachers, 
scholars, and to a place in private libranes."—New York World. 


“In her goodly volume she has made a useful contribution to 
story. The mechanical execution of the work is substantial 
and "—New York Independent. 


“We have rarely examined a work whose material seemed to be so 
y di and compactly arranged as that before us." — 
Boston Globe. 


“sdmirably adapted for a text-book."—PAiladelphia Even- 
ing Telegraph. 

“The matter is well and gives much information in a 
small compass, There is a full index."— National Baptist. 


“Her book is not only well adapted to serve the for which 
it was undertaken, but it will prove convenient for mee to more 
advanced readers."—New York Times. 


“Ja this single volume before us we have the biographies of fifty- 
three Emperors of Germany, with much my history. 
2 * Students of have reason to be grateful for 
the service this author has for them."—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 


“We have a vivid, connected outline of the lives of the great men, 
from down through the middle ages to the present time, 
who have most powerfully and inefsceably stamped their actions and 
characters upon the histery of @ book serves as a safe and 

i ide to young and old readers h the mazes of 
history."— Watchman and Reflector, Boston. 

“She is painstaking an conscientious, and 
in an attractive ayia" —San Francisco Bulletin. 

“Miss Peake has been a teacher, and her practical knowledge in 
this department of effort has been of great advantage to her in 
enabling her to obtain only valuahie facts."—Chicago Times. 


“We have looked over the = om because it is a 
7 ve. In 


J a 2 eons 
history in most compact form of many centuries. Teachers and 
& labor she 


students will alike thank the writer for has bestowea 
upon this interesting subject."—New York School Journal, 


her materials 


In this able work the author presents a connected 
history of the German Emperors from the earliest 
times to the present day, with brief mention of their 
contemporaries and the important events of their 
reigns. The volume is especially valuable as present- 
ing in a compact form the history of many centuries, 
and will be found alike interesting and useful to the 
teacher and student who may not have the time to 
peruse the many elaborate works of which the volume 
under consideration is a digest. 

Many of the first Schools, Colleges and Seminaries 
have already supplied their classes with this book, and 
the Board of Education of the City of New York has 
adopted it as a book of reference, and has authorized 
it to be used in Grammar Schools under its control. 

Special rates made with Teachers and 
Schools. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & 00., 
PUBLISHERS, 


716 & 717 Market 8t., 
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The Popular Science Monthly. 
CONDUCTED BY PROF. BE. L. YOUMANS. 
Each number contains 128 pages with 
mumerous descriptive and 
attractive tllustrations. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 





nent cclomtiens of Bagient, 5 
United States. The New Voluine comme 
1873, and all new subscriptions should begin 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
anne a pe Te AY y ous pom oe 
York Tribune. 
‘* Just the publication needed at the present day.”— 


“Ie is be comparison the best attem 
golem of titre made tn this ccanthn. drene 


“The initiel gumber is admirably constituted."— 


‘In our opinion, the right ides hae been happily hit 
in the plan of this new monthly.” —. to Coueler, 

Specimen copies for exami rs) be senton re 
ceipt of W cen Teachers desirous to organize clubs 
or act as agents for the Popular Science will please 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
548 and 55 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


in May, 
with that 








LADIES’ ANGULAR 
oor yr BooxtsS 


No. 1. Letters Large Hand. 
* 2 Letters and Words. Bold Style. 

“ 3. Words with Capitals. s 

“ 4. Sentences. Medium Style. 
- 6. “ Capitals, etc, Finised style. 
~ 6. Notes and Invitations. oe 


Owing wo the demand for a complete course of instruc- 
ion ip this fashionable style «f ladies’ writing, o ten 
called the English nand, this set of Copy-Books has b: ep 
prepared aft ra thorough examination of the most pop 
alar systems published i England. The publisher is 
ontdent tbat it is far superior to any published in that 
country. 

Tie retail price of the books is 20 cents each, from 
w ich the usual discount for introduction 1s allowed to 
schools. 

Auy book. or the entire set, will be sent by mail, poet- 
age paid, on the rece pt of the price. Published by 


GEORGE R. LOCK WOOD, 
812 Broadway, near 11th Street. 





GET THE BEsT. 


Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


10,0¢ @ Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries- 
$8,000 Engrayings ; 1,840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


ebster now is glorious. [Pres. Raymond, Vassar Col. 


very scholar knows its value. (W. H. Prescott. 
est defining Dictionary. [Horace Mann. 
tandard in this office. [A. H. Clapp, Gov't Printer. 
he etymology without a rival. [John G. Saxe. 
xcels in defining scientific terms. [Pres. Hitchcock 


emarkable compendium of knowledge. [ Pres. Clark. 


“THE BEST PRACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
extTant."’—London Quarterly Review, October, 1873. 


20 TO 1. 


The sales of Webster's Dictionaries throughout the 
—— in 1873 were 20 times as large as the sales of 
any other Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send 
to any person, on application, the statements of more 
than 100 Booksellers, from every section of the country. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springtiela, 
Mass. Sold by all Booksellers. 


cnigssttaiiatiitien 

Webster's Primary School Dictionary. 204 
” Commen School - 274 
* Schoo - 297 
Academic 4 “ 


34 
Coun: House ‘* with sumerous illustra- 
tions and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere, 


Published by IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
Co., NEW YORK. 


Eagravings, 
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XFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER, beautifu''y 

illustrated (Price, 75 c's.,) isthe bist work «f the 
kin! ob cl -sses in D « lamation. 
OXFORD’ SENIOR SPEAK ER.—A spleedi! 
volume, ovnta the best ovllection ex'avt of Piece: 
for Declamation, New Dial-gues, &c. Illusirsted with 
excrlient lik ne*s*s of Chatham, Mirabeau, W beter. 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Grattan, Longfellow, O. W. 
H. Imes, Bret Harte Epes nt, Thackeray, Dickens, 
«pd many more, embracing Nimety Beautiful }1- 
ltustrationsina'l Every school-b y oug t to bave 
this book; it is the latest and best SPEAKER. 
$1.50. J. H. BUTLER & CO., Pub ishers, Phiia. 





Chas. O. Hurlbutt, 
ELOCUTIONIST, 


150 EAST 23p ST. 

Cultivation of the Voice, for Reading and Singing, 
Dramatic Instruction, Elocution. Special attention 
to the development and strengthening of the Chest, 

, &e, Private Lessons, $1. Walter S. Wells, 
M. D., a pupil, 


superior teacher. 


says: “I found Prof. Hurlbutt a 
Believing him to be a Christian 





PHILADELPHIA, 








VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS | 4 DrcT10NARY OF 


FURLANEED BY Words & Phrases Usedin Com 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. Wira EXPLaNaTorY AND ed in Lormmerce 


ete : By THOMAS McELRATH, Late Chief A fi 1 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. R Foreign Merchandise for the Port of New lok. : 


1 vol., 8vo., pp. 678. Half Russia. Price $6. 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Taitor Broruers, Publishers. 
ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL STUDENTS.| This Dictionary contains information on every sub- 
With descriptive illustrations. By Carotixe W. | ject connected with Trade and Commerce, and gives 
Horton. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


¥ the Names, and in most inst i 
A brief and exact hand-book of instruction in the toi, f+, ys 


, Commercial Commodities of all parte of the world. 
history cf Arcbitecture, its division into styles, and | The Moneys, Weights, Measures. Coins and Currencies 
the names of the several parts of public buildings. 


met P of all countries, with their relative values in United 
‘It is just what its name implies—a text-book care- | States standards. The Exports, Imports, and Tariffs 
fully prepared by a former teacher of Gannett Insti- | of our own and other countries ; the Maxims and Laws 
tute, It will, we judge, be found of great utility asa | of Trade, and innumerable Hints and Ilustrations of 
descriptive and historical summary, communicating 


the Principles of Commercial T . 
desirable knowledge, and of service for frequent refer- ms ee oe 


ence.""— Boston 7 ranscript. | This Work should be placed in 
HISTORY. every School, side by side with the 
FIRST STEPS IN GENERAL HISTORY. Dictionary, and used constantly as a 


AS st- 


ive Outline. By ARTHUR Gruman, M. A. With| WOrk Of reference by both Teacher 
Maps and Charts. 16 mo, cloth, $1.25. |}and Pupil. 
The points of this book which render it specially 


1 It should also be in the library of EVERY TEACH- 

desirable for school use are—1. Each country is taken | ER LAWYER and MERCHANT. 

up by leaelt. 2. It te compact, giving only the cations | g"Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

points of history. 3. It gives more attention to Ameri- | ° 

can history than any éimilar work. 4. It bri histery TAINTOR BROTHERS Publishers 

down to latest dates, 5. It has good maps, tables, foot , ° 
758 Broadway, N. Y. 


notes calling attention to works in literature, a biblio- | 
Aids for Teaching Arithmetic. 


graphy, and minute index. 
| PUBLISHED BY 


“It ia not dry reading—chronological bones, de- 
TAINTOR BROTHERS, 758 Broadway, New York. 


nuded of flesh and nerve—but general, comprehen- 
sive, yet concrete views of events grasped —y pe 
y. 

|The Teacher’s Hand Book of Arithmetic. 

By Maicotm MacVicar, Ph. D., LL D., Principal of 


their degree of relationship,” f. Henry N. 
Potsdam Normal School. 


Yale ¢ . 

This work is intended to aid teachers to give fall and 
clear expositions of tne principles of Arithmetic, It 
discusses the general methods and proper results of 
arithmetical study, and presents a complete system of 
Drill Exercises in the Fundamentai Rules, in both 
Whole Numbers and Fractions. It also contains a 
large number of Graded E~amples for Reviews and 
Examinations, together with a large number of answers 
to examples, which may be presented by means of the 
Example Frame. Every Teacher who aims to excel in his 

| profession should possess this bouk. 
215 pages, cloth. Price $1.50. 


MacViocar’s Arithmetical Example Oarde. 

These vo over 600 graded examples, printed 
| on cards and put up in a neat box for use in class 
| drill, or reviews, or examinations. The same examples, 
| with anewers, are given in the Teachers Hand Book of 
Arithmetic. They will be found exceedingly conve- 


LITERATURE. 

FIRST STEPS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
ARTHUR GitmaN, M. A. Eighth Edition, revised. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Within the compass of two hundred 8 this book 

attempts to give a suggestive outline sketch of the 

history of English literature, inclu.ing the works of 

American Authors, grouping writers in accordance with 

the development of the langnage and literature. 

“ We are using for the instruction of the senior class 

in the institution, Gilman’s * First Steps in English 

Literature,’ and prefer it to other similar works. The 

commendatory features are, its brerify—condensing 

the study into a single Term's work; its clear and 
concise historical statemeut, and definition of terme ; its | 
general arrangement into periods ; and the admirable 
selection of authors, both English and American.”’— 

voke President of Wilbraham Academy. | 


Dr. © 
PHYSICS. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL MANIPULATION. By 
Epwarp C. Picksertne, Thayer Professor of Phy- 


sics in the Maseachusetts Institue of Technology. | i = "Ont = yee school and teacher. 600 in 
- . . x. Price $2.00 per box. 
1 - volume, octavo. Illustrated. Price in cloth, g@"sent by mail on receipt of price. 
«Phe strongest feature of the book is in its teaching} MacVicar’s Arithmetical Example Frame. 


power. It ie truly calculated to educate in the correct| For Drill and Practice in each of the Fundamental 
way, and the ure of it will give mental strength to the | Processes of Arithmetic, both in Whole Numbers and 
student. It must undoubtedy be pronounced an excel | in Fractions. A most valuable aid for clase drill, need- 
lent beok for reference, and much betier for educational | y 
purposes than any text-book of physics yet in print.”’—New Saves time, books, crayons and expense 
York Tribune. | ticulars send for pamphlet circular. 
ARITHMETIC. | 
COLBURN’S ARITHMETIC. Intellectual Arithmetic 
upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. By 
ARREN Co_BuRN, A. M. In one volume, l6mo 

Half bound, 40 cents. 

“ Everything I have seen confirms me in the opinion 
which I early formed that *Colburn’s Arithmetic,’ is | 
the most origynal and far the most valuable work upon 
the snbject that bas yet appeared. Where it hae been 
used, and properly used, in a school, I find an intelli- 
gence and readiness in the processes of mental arith- 
metic which I look for in vain in cases where the in 
s'ruction has been conducted upon principles foreign 
to those which Mr. Colburn introdnces."’"—George B 
Emerson. 


ed in every school room where arithmetic is taught. 


(2 Por par- 
Address— 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, Publishers, 
758 Broadway, New York. 





Thompson, Brown & Co.'s } 
Publications. 


BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, with a | 
Short Chapter on Logarithms and Tables to Four | 


TRAINING LESSONS IN THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLILH GRAMMAR. 


Places. Price $1.25. I. 
BRADBURY’S ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Price 


1.00. 
BRADBURY'S ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 


12 mo, boards, 124 pp. Price 60 cents. 


Price $1.00. 
es tt Am ie AND TRIGONOMETRY, This Grammar gives the objective method of teach- 


These works are eminently adapted to the require | ing the Elements of the English Language 
ments of high schools and academies, and have met 
with remarkable success. The questions for review 
and exercises for original demonstration are features 
of great practical value. They are used in a large por- 
tion of the best schools in New England, as well as 
extensively in other parts of the country. 

Cortes Sent For EXAMINATION ON RECEIPT oF 
Har Price. 

Please send for catalogues and descriptive circulars 
of above and other valuable educational publications. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


It rejects 
All ** baby talk," yet it is within the comprehension of 
It isa book o 
Progressive Training Lessons, and rejects all memoriz- 
ing book definitions. 


every pupil, and cannot fail to interest. 


Il. COMPLETE ENGLISH GRAMMAR, CONFORM- 
ED TO PRESENT USAGE. 
12 mo, cloth, 227 pp. Price 90 cents. 

In order to make as small a book as possible the 
author has only attempted to report PRESENT USAGE, 
rejecting philological discussion, and has not dictated 
what usage ought to be. The arrangement is «pecially 


25 & 29 Cornhill, Boston. 


designed for the objective treatment of the subject. A 
full TasLe or Contents of 2% pp. is prefixed, and also 
an index of 5 pages is added, which make it valuable as 
a book of reference. 

For Introductory Terme, which are as low as any 
other books, address Tux Pvsiiewers, 


CEO. E. STEVENS & CO., 
39 West Fourth Street, 
OINCINNATI, OHIO. 


“THE NORMAL DEBATER 


For common schools, academies, colleges, teachers’ in- 
stitutes and business meetings is not over-cambersome 
or expensive, but a convenient and practical manual, 
ite leading advantages being a complete index and 
parliamentary rules practically illustrated by imagin- 
ary debates ge in dialogues. Students will be es- 

jally glad to get it. Price, by mail, 75 cents. George 





CHEMICAL 
Philosophical Apparatus. 


RARE CHEMICALS AND EXTRA QUALITY OF 
GRADUATED GLASS AND PORCELAIN VESSELS 
FOR USE IN ANALYSIS. ALSO, MINERALS, FOS- 
SILS AND LABORATORY TOOLS OF ALL KINDS. 

IMPORTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
E. B. BENJAMIN, 
No. 10 BARCLAY STREET, N.Y. Crrr. 
Large and complete Catalogue, finely illustrated and 





leasure in commending him to 
dence of the public.” 
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handsomely bound in cloth, price $1.80 per copy, | PP cievens & Co.. Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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QUESTIONING. 
By J]. H. Hoose. PRINCIPAL OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT CorTLAND, N. Y. 


PART FIRST. 
An ATTEMPT TO Discuss THE PRINCIPLES THAT UNDER- 

LIE THE ART OF QUESTIONING:—THE NATURE OF 

QugstioniInGc—Its Domain—Its Limits—ITs ABSOLUTE 

AND RELATIVE POWER AS AN EDUCATIONAL Factor. 

I, ASSUME: 

1. That finite mind has the innate propensity, desire, to 

know. 

2. That this mind has power to know. 

3. That there is subject (object) matter to be known, 
that is commensurable in extent with this desire and 
power to know. 

4. That these two can be brought into the necessary re- 
lations that knowledge, both as an act and as a pro- 
duct, shall be the result. 

II, ASSUME: 

1. That Phenomena, in the broadest sense, exist as 
Facts—Results—the Actual—the Real—Entities. 

2. That these Facts, bodied forth in language, are what 
are termed Problems, Propositions, Rules, State- 
ments. 

3. That these Results, Problems, {Statements, address 
themselves to the human intelligence (consciousness) 
as to the: 

a, What it is—the primary stage. 
4. Why it is thus and so—the secondary stage. 
c. Whence it is—the final stage. 

III. AssuME: 

1. That Phenomena, Problems, Propositions, as unit 
entities, are (each) more or less closely and intimately 
related to Facts to which they are of kin. 

That they are also, to a varying degree complex as 
units, compound—composed of two or more elements. 
That hence, the finiteness of mind often fails, at first 
attempt, to comprehend these entities. 

That, hence, there arises a necessity for separating 
(analyzing) the Phenomenon into its parts, that the 
mind may comprehend the unit whole by apprehend- 
ing, in succession, those elemental parts. 

IV. ASSUME: 

1. That there are those who now comprehend this given 
Phenomenon—the Instructor. 

2. Those who do not understand this Phenomenon— 


is} 


Y 
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the Learner. 

V_ Phenomena address the mind of the Learner—the de- 
sire to know prompts his intellectual activity—if unable 
to grasp the entity as such, he begins to inquire con- 
cerning this or that part of it, that is, to analyze—be- 
gins to apprehend the elements—follows this with a 
synthetic operation—ends the process by a comprehen- 
sion of the elements united :—his desire is satisfied in 
knowledge. 

Nore I. This process is that of inquiry—is the operation of : 
1. Questioning—giving expression of the desire. 

2. Obtaining results—satisfying desire in knowledge. 

Note II. These Questions may be: 

1. General—embracing the what or the why, as a whole. 

2. Partial in their nature—including but a portion of 
the entity, as what is this part, or why is this element 
thus and so. 

VL. The Learner may find difficulty in his attempts to ana- 
lyze (question) the Phenomenon in hand—it may be that 
it is not best for him to spend too much time in these 
vain attempts—an Instruction is at hand to aid him: 

1. By explaining (telling) to him the full details of the 
Fact—as by formal lecture, by illustration, by familiar 
conversation—by the process of direct analysis for the 
Learner, either wholly or in part only, the Learner 
following the Instructor in both the analysis and in 
the Fact (subject-matter) analyzed. 

2. By suggesting, in the form of inquiries, this or that 
element (point) of the Phenomenon—the process of 
questioning—that by which the Instructor directs 
(shows) the Learner more definitely where to apply 
his mental powers, as to this or that thing—that pro- 
cess by which he is directed (not lead) in his analysis 
and in his subsequent synthesis—that process by 
which he is enabled sooner to concentrate his ener- 
gies within narrower limits, thus increasing the in- 
tensity of the effort—that process by which he becomes 
able earlier to apprehend the elements as unrelated, 
in order that the soon discoveredg synthetic relations 
shall end in comprehension of the whole—that 
process by which the Instructor habituates the Learn- 
er to direct, by his own questions, his own investiga- 
tions—that process by which the Instructor reveals in 
his questions to the Learner, the analysis which his 


Note.—I. The presence and aid of the Instructor are only 
temporary. 

Note.—II. Investigation by the Learner is permanent. 

Note.—III. Hence, the obvious duty of the Instructor is to 
cause the Learner, in the shortest time, to pursue his in- 
vestigations by himself, to state his own questions, to be 
an original investigator. 

Notre.—IV. To this end, the Instructors’s questions should 
be distinguished by their appositeness, their infrequency 
and their comprehensiveness—tempered to the grade of 
intellectual strength under tuition. 

Nore.—-V. REGARDING: 

1. The fact that the mind of the Learner becomes strong- 
er in the extent of its comprehension by exercise : 

. The fact that the mind is nurtured, strengthened, en- 

ergized, by knowledge the product, as well as by 

knowledge the act : 

The fact that immediate and direct communication 

is that mode by which the personal influence (by ex- 

ample), magnetic power, of the Instructor is most 
powerfully and surely exerted upon the Learner, to 
stimulate and quicken him : 

4. That the often apparent effect of questions to the 
Learner is rather to restrain his out-going freedom of 
effort in respect to his feelings, his ambitions : 

5. That questions often engage the attention of the 
Learner toward the question itself—whether it be ap- 
posite or not—rather than toward the subject-matter : 

6. The fact, that in life those scarcely-recognized influ- 

ences which over-shadow and surround the Learner, 
and in which he daily moves, are no less powerful to 
mold him man than those that tempt him to contest 
by coming directly at him: 

. That there is so vast an amount of stored love—the 

accumulation of the thought and deed of the by-gone 

years—which must be rapidly compassed in order to 
advoncement in original territory : 

That in the acquisition of intellectual power there are 

necessary : 

a. The factor of mental activity, energy. 
4, The element of time : 
Note VI.—Regarding all these, it becomes a serious ques- 
tion whether a too-long detention by many questions is 
not a positive hindrance to the best intellectual pro- 


gress of the Learner. 
RECAPITULATION 


I. The nature of questioning is analysis and communication. 
Possession of knowledge is the satisfaction of the ques- 
tion. Questions are also expressions of embodied 
knowledge the product. 

II. Its Domain is: 

1. With the mind of the Learner. ’ 
2. With the Instructor, to the extent that he may simply 
aid the Learner. 

III. Its limits are the limits of the state of mind of the 
Learner with respect to his knowledge in this given 
case. 

IV. Its absolute value, as an Educational Factor, is great as 
an appliance for carrying forward an analysis. 

V. Its Relative Value to Telling is not so undisputable that 
it becomes self-evident that Questions shall stand with 
out a rival of no mean pretensions in the Educational 
field. 
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PART SECOND. 


A Few Worps RELATING TO THE APPLICATION OF THE 

FOREGOING. 

1.—The art developes certain forms, needs, that give occa- 
sion for special objects of questioning—as that of: 

1. Reviewing lessons. 

2. Correcting errors. 

. Arousing the less quick of apprehension. 

Chiding the indifferent. 

Testing the exactness and correctness of Knowledge. 

. Determining the Learner’s habits of mental applica- 

tion. 

7. Etc., etc. 

II.—A profitable study for an Instructor is to note the ques- 

tions he has asked during any given recitation—then 

study them with reference to their communicative ele- 

ment. 

III.—The foregoing discussion bear’ directly, in its plain 

inferences, upon the mode of recitation denominated 

“The Topic.” 
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“T can’t give lots of money, and I can’t sew cloaks and 
gowns for poor children, beeause I’m not rich enough, 
mamma. But I'll tell you what I can do; I can highway 
and hedge ’em!” said a bright little girl, on her return 
from a child’s sermon. “ What is that, my dear?” asked 
her mother. ‘“ Why, it’s coaxing poor children and naughty 
children into Sunday-school, I can’t 'splain it to you, but 
And I’m 


I know just how, for the superintendent told us. 


Selections. 
THE ANCIENT AMERICAN INDIANS. 


THE historic period of these nations is extremely short 
and in studying them the first significant fact we encounter 
is the extreme gloom which covers their existence before 
the white man came to record their characteristics. The 
almost entire absence of tradition among most of them, and 
the mythical character of what traditions they do have, are 
proof of their low intellectual condition. Unlike the myths 
of ancient story, no long lapse of time hallows their tales of 
miracles and heroes, throwing them back to times when the 
human race was in its infancy. The wonderful occurrences 
to which some tribes refer their origin are placed only a little 
way back in point of time from the present. Whether this 
springs from the inability to carry numeration beyond the ele- 
mentary numbers, or whether it is due to a condition of such 
low intellectual development that the existence of heroes 
and the occurrence of miracles is still thought possible, the 
fact is equally significant. Professor Owen contends that 
the red man hunted over this continent when the Pharaohs 
were building the Pyramids; and if he can establish that 
assertion, he will find in-the Indian’s extreme mental feeble- 
ness after so many ages of tribal existence sufficient proof 
of that painful slowness in development for which he 
argues, 


SPEAKER BLAINE was educated at Little Washington, 
Penn., where so many prominent men of the country have 
been educated. Blaine at school was remarkable for two 
thing—his aptitude for mathematics and his huge nose. So 
large was his nose that his nick name was “‘ Nosy” Blaine. 
He was excessively quick in mathematics, and in this study 
stood first in his class. Outside of this his seeming powers 
were not more than ordinary. As a debater he was a 
lamentable failure. He stammered in search of language, 
and in argument he was very barren. Now, Blaine is con- 
sidered one of,the quickest thinkers and most ready speak- 
ers in American politics, and, as a debater, he is nearly the 
only man in the House of Representatives who would be a 
match for Ben Butler in case of political sparring. Blaine 
possesses a power of invective and an assurance in pushing 
home thrusts that are very remarkable. 





: Book Noticées. 
JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


Harper's illustrates a Christmas poem, with pictures to 
delight the little people. The First Century of the Republic, 
and the Ancient City, are notable illustrated articles. Cas- 
telar contributes another brilliant paper, and the lighter 
stories and the editorial pages complete a fine number. 

The Avantic is rich in two brief poems by Longfellow. 
Bayard Taylor writes of “Autumn Days in Weimar,” Miss 
Phelps appears in “ A Woman's Hood.” Mark Twain and 
Dr. Holmes are here also, and R. H. Stoddard. Mr. Hub- 
bard gives a valuable article on Our Post Office. But we 
think Mr. Owen’s Katy King, the richest asco in the an- 
nals of literature and humbug. 

The Ga/axy brings to us a contribution by the author of 
the St. Leger papers, Richard B. Kimball. “What is the 
Matter?” and another characteristic article by Richard Grant 
White. Mrs. Edwards, Junius Browne, Albert Rhodes, and 
racy editorial notes, with several light articles, fill up the 
pages of a sprightly number. 

Scribner's is very finely freighted with good things from 
such writers as Stoddard, Stedman, Jules Verne, John Hay, 
Osgood and Fairfield. Dr. Holland begins the new “ Story 
of Seven Oaks,” and discusses “ Topics of the Time,” and 
“Some old Letters” furnish entertaining glimpses of life in 
London society a long time ago. 

The New Hyperion has been the leading feature in Zip- 
pincott’s during the last year, and is still continued beauti- 
fully illustrated. “Following the Tiber;” “A Night in 
Cockhoolet Castle ;” and George Macdonald’s “ Malcolm,” 
concluded; and several stories and gossipy editorials, sus- 
tain the reputation of this wholesome elegant monthly. 

Mr. Bidwell’s £céectic presents two handsome engravings, 
with articles by Huxley, Swinburne, Hardy, Hawthorne and 
others, an extraordinary amount of reading, gleaned from 
the foreign periodicals. The Eclectic is now 31 years old. 


——~e~»« -—_ __--_ 

Wuat Is Ink ?—Lexicographically—A black liquor or 
substance used in writing. Literarily—The medium used 
to convey interchange of opinions and expressions fbe- 
tween individuals and to perpetuate thoughts and ideas. 
Chemically—Gallate or tannate of iron solution. Practi- 
cally—An infusion of galls, sumach, logwood, oak bark or 
other substances, containing gallic or taunic acids, with sul- 
phate of iron in varying proportions, and a little sugar or 
gum arabic, to increase the flowing property and preserve 
the color. The science of manufacturing ink consists in in- 
creasing and combining in the most complete form the 
special characteristics of brilliancy, perfect fluidity, perma- 
nency and some degree of indestructibility, and these later 
three qualities render ink, when accidentally on the hands 
and linen so difficult of eradication, water and soap will not 
answer, it can only be perfectly and easily attained by means 
of chemicals. A most convenient and speedy medium of 
applying the proper chemicals has lately been brought to 
our knowledge. “ Bloede’s Ink and Stain Extracting 
Pencils” can be carried in the pocket and applied at any 
time, they instantaneously and completely remove ink stains 
by decomposing the ink, and are really indispensable to 
every one who writes (the price is only 25 cents). To obtain 











own mind possesses of this given Fact. 


going to do it.” 





one, see advertisement on the second page of this JouRNAL. 











TWO {MPORTANT 


SCHOOL HISTORIES OF ENGLAND | 


i 
«giTe’s | HISTORY OF ENGLAND, the Earliest 
the Year -_ By the RY DA JAMES WHITE, 
*E “The hteen Chris Centuries,” 
* Tieetmarks ef the | ofGreece,” *“* Landmarks 
of the H of England,” ete. New edition. Crown 


svo, cloth, bei $2.50. 

THE VICTORIA STORY =. ENGLAND, from the 
ye of Julius Cesar, B. ©. 54, to the ot 
be trish Church Bill, A. D. 1969, By ARTHUR 
ter in pons With » chronological table 

rem 


towns, rivers,etc. Mlustrated with oe aot of fou 
hundred ~~ -p- by the Brothers Dalziel. Crowr 
avo. cloth. pages. Price, $3. 
PUBLISHED BY 
—_—, ROUTLEDGR & -ONS, 
THE BROADWAY. LUDGATF 
416 BROOME STREET 


All Who Teach or Study Geography 


should see the incomparable works of the great Amer 
can Geographer, Commodore ,M. F. Maury. There are 
now four books, suited to all grades of schol«rship, as fol 
lows: 


MAURY’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY....$ .65 
MAURY’S WORLD WE LIVE IN..........+++-+- 1.25 
MAURYsS MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY.........--- 2.00 

2.25 


MAURY’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Beautifully yrinted. Fully illustrated with fine maps 
and engraving. Sent by mai! on receipt of the price. 
Those who wish to examine, with a view to introduc- 
tion, wi'l be furnished with specimens at half price. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Gusby * New York. 





THE ATTENTION OF 


Artists, Teachers, Admirers of Art, 
Architects and Draughtsmen 


is called to the improyement in water colors for art, 
known as 


Tyriad Water Color Tablets. 


For particulars send for descriptive eirculars and 
samples. Mailed free. 








Cc. T. RAYNOLDS & CO., 


106 & 108 Fulton St., New York, and 
21 Lake St.. Chicago, il. 


ADOPT THE BEST BOOKS. 


Mitchell’s New Ceographies, 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The New American Reader. 
The New American Spelliers. 
The New American Etymology. 
The Etymological Reader. 
CGoodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 
The Scholar’s Companion. 
Tenney’s Geology. 

Bingham’s Latin and English Series. 
Smith’s English Crammar. 
Oxford’s Junior Speaker. 
Oxford’s Senior Speaker. 





SPECIAL RATES FOR INTRODUCTION. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO. 
723 Chestaut St. Phila. 


Address, 





Pennewill’s Graded School Daily and 
Monthly Report Book. 


“ Your book received. 
ed Schools. It will save an immense amount of labor. 
E. E. Henry, Supt. Schools, Noblesville, Ind.Oct. 27,°74 

“Your Re ee Book duly received. Am now using 
it, and like it very much.”—Cuar.es Hewitt, Supt. 
Schools, Enighenewe. Ind., Oct. 6, 1874. 

“Enclosed please find $2 for your Daily and Monthly | 
Report Book. I am well pleased with it.’ ‘EDWARD | 
CuaPEL.e, Co. Treas., Harrisville, Mich., Sept. 24, 1874. 

“I like the book. It is well calculated to serve the 
Reon. for which It is intended.”—A. M. Gow, Supt. 

hools, Evansville, Ind.. Anguet, 1874. 

“T like your book well. Send me another copy and 
send or for both books to Chas. Rossler, Esq., Bee'y, 
Board.” H. aaee, Supt. Schools, Sheeatlie. 
-_e Sent. 12, 187 


$2.00, a Paid. Address— 
D. 4. PENNEWILL, 


No. 18} North Pennsylvania Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


It is just the thing for Grad- 





| 
HOW TO CURE SICK HEADACHE. | 


Send 20 Cents to 


FARRELL & CO., 89 Liberty St. 
Room 13. 






* | 


AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 





**ON nival LED 4 The Great American Coffee Pot. 
SILICATE THE 

Liquid Black Diamond CHAMPION OF TH 2| 

WALL SLATING. WORLD. 

Perfection in the art of making | 

Coffee at last attained. 








This household wonder makes Coffee by steam and | 
boiling water combined. It never boils over, makes its | 
| own hot water, does ite own dripping. and in the short- | 
est time on record distills coffee as clear as amber, ex- 
tracts all its strength, and retains all ite aromatic and | 
nutritious properties. The only perfect working coffee- | 
maker ever offered to the public. Family size, Copper | 
Bottoms and Wire Gauze Strainers, 1 gal. $3; 3 quarts, 
$2.75; 2 quarts, $2.50; 1 quart, $2.25. Sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of price. Tin bottoms, 50 cents lesa. 
Coffee and Tea Urns, plain or nickel plated, furnished 
| hotels and saioons to order. Royalty stamps for sale to 
manufacturers. Send stamp for illustrated circular and 


| terme. 
| DEWITT C. BROWN & ©O. 
Odice and Galearoome, 0 Great Jenes St. N.Y. 


‘ 
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NEW. srTUART'S 


| SECRET SERVICE INK. 


Invisibly written Postal Cards! Receiver brings it out 


. | in beautiful colors! 35 cents—trial size by mail 10 | 











<- ° gh a9 m i 4-4 Quick money to quick agents. Unusual commissions in | | 
HAL®-CALLON, - - - 3 25 | Stuarts Novelties. Write and see. Drug Store, 3REM’X | 
GALLON, ° 6 00 BLOCK, SYRACUSE, NH. Y. 


A SUITABLE BRUSH, 75 CENTS. 
Adamantine Hardness, Exqiusite 
Marking Finish, Enduring 
Black, Fine and Smooth, 

Very Easy to Erase, 
Remains Black. 
It is easily applied with ordinary paint brush, and 
persens with common skill can make a perfect black- 
board, upon any smooth surface, which will be free 


= W. J. STEWART, 

330 West 30th Street, N. Y. 
Artificial Teeth a Specialty. A set as low as $10.00. 
| For the extraction of Teeth, without pain, Dr. Ambrose, 
| a regular and experienced Physician, will administer 
Chloroform or Ether. The Lungs and Heart always 
examined by the Stethoscope. Work done out of the 


DENTIST, 


from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surfice. | City. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. —— _ 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, MONEY! MONEY! MO ; 


191 Fulton, cor. Church Sts., N. Y, 


Metropolitan Savings Bank, | 
Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE, 


Oppesite Cooper Institute. 
438d SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 


HOW TO GET MONEY QUICKLY; er, 


30 WAYS OF MAKING A FORTUNE, 


Everybody should possess this littie book. Mailed on 
receipt of 25centa Aidress, 
I M KAHNWEILER. 


725 Sansom Street, Phila 





— LOCATION, the “City of Schools,”’ in 
The Trustees have ordered that INTEREST at the the Suburbs. 
rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, to Jan. Ist, 1875, BUILDINGS new — Grounds large 
be paid Depositors, in accordance with the revisions ‘ Family limited to 60. 
of the By-Laws; or, if not called for, it will draw in- | SEMINARY STUDIFS arranged in Preparatory 
terest from January Ist, the same ae a de it. _— roo Y~x~ m 

- pared for Varsm ‘0! 
INTEREST COMMENCES JAN. Ist ON DEPOSITS MADE NOW. | von v.80 Ecincipal, M. B. J. White. Teachers 


7? cenident, 2 non-esident. For 


LADIES, ee 


Isaac T. Surrn, Pres’?. 
| Vice- Presidents. 
T. w. Liu, Sec y. 


nae W. Exes 
. F. OCKERSHAUSEN, 
OOKS,.—D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray and 27 
Warren st., New York, Publisher and Im 
rier of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Cata- 
ae ef w rks in Architecture, Astronomy, Ship 
ding, Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology, Draw- 
ing city, Engineering, Mathematics, Coal, 
ine, Hydraulice, ecc., ete. 








TO TEACHERS. 


We desire the careful and thoughtful at- 
tention of Teachers who may wish to make 
an addition to their income, to correspond 








THE 
SHOLES & GLIDDEN 


TYPE-WRITER, 


FOR SALE BY 


with the 


UNIVERSAL 





Life Insurance Company, SAREES © BARDOE, 
17 & 19 WARREN ST., New York. 


THE TYPE-WRITER is a machine to write 
with types, and to supersede the pen for com- 
mon writing. 

It is the size of the sewing machine and is 
an ornament to any office or study. 
| It is worked with keys similar to piano 
| keys, and is so simple that a child can write 
with it. 

It it so easily learned that any person within 
two weeks practice can write with it faster 
than with the pen. 

It has twice the speed of the pen. 


who will make special terms with gentlemen 
of character and influence to represent us. 
The advantages we offer are such that Teachers 
will be able to insure with us, although for 
various reasons they cannot entertain the 
offers of other companies. 

The merits of the plan inaugurated by 
the 


Universal Life Insurance Co. 


Of NEW YORK, 


An 


same time. 

A number of the impressions may be copied 
with a “ copying press,” 

It does not run with a treadle, and requires 
no “ winding up.’ 

The blind can write with it. 

It is not liable to get out of order. 

It requires no oiling or inking. 

It writes on any quality of paper. 

It writes a sheet of any length. 

It writes lines of any length or width. 

It is always ready for use. 

It is peculiarly adapted to the use of report- 


are— 

1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than 
those charged by the Mutual companies. 

2. A straightforward and definite contract, 
liberal in its terms. 

3. Claims paid in 30 days after seated 
proof of death. 

4. Ample security. 

The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 
18,500 lives, and over $40,000,000 in insurance. 
Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, and premium | 
income $1,250,000. 





| 
| 





New York City. 





Agents of ability liberaily dealt | writers. 


PATRONIZE 


|The “Triumph” Truss 


AND 


TRIUMPH RUPTURE 
CURE. 
104 SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


THE TRIUMPH TRUSS CO. 


ASK NO ADVANCE PAYMENT FOR 
CURING RUPTURE! 


Their mode of Cure is strictly 
Physiological. 

They employ a first class Lady Surgeon! 

Their Chief Surgeon has bad 30 years’ unfailing euc- 
cess! 

Examinatiore and Advice confidential and free. 
Prices of Truss or Supporter $5 to $20 

Orders filled by mali or express 





Send stamps for descr ve } quagen let to 
H. BURNHAM, 


eae a 


=> ___ Dr. GARRATT'S ELEOTRIO DISK 


CARRATT! rated for curing the pains of cold 
Rheumatism and Neuralgia; local weak- 
vest, Wasting, spinal, central and other 
a ills, by its steady and very very mild gal- 
= vanic action 


pt 
Cc, 


am is Cel 


This clean, flexible disk-pad is simply 
worn; these constant aura currents are 
not sell; the nerves are strengthened. It 
has no equal for ease and safety with such 

| good effects. Get the genuine Diek. 
For sale by druggists. Large size, $2 ; Children's, 





| 


expert can readily write sixty words a minute. | 
It writes from one to twenty copies at the | 


| ers, lawyers, merchants, telegraphers, minis- 
| ters, authors, copyists, and all professional 


| with. | It makes the following characters: A BC 
| OFFICE: DEFGHIJKL NOPQERSTU 
VWXYZ&12834567890:;7! 
17 & 19 WARREN STREET, ”..---$%- 
NEW .YORK. ~ - $12500 


Price - - 
Send for Pamphlet. 
For Agencies, address 
DENSMORE, YOST & O00., 
751 Broadway, N.Y. 


WM. WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
H. J. FURBER, Viex-PresipEnt. 
J. H. BEWLEY, Szonwrarr. 


$1.50 By mail, on rece ipt of price, _ 
C. GARRATT, M.D., 6 Hamilton Place, 


Boston, Mass. 


. Crystal Microscope, 


A Superior Instrument for Zoologists, Geologists 
and Botanists Boys acd girs pu oe eit avd 
then study the Insects, Birds and Plants hve 
ectentific. Make discoveries. Write fn with scien 


tific journals and get rich. Price. with Inetruction 


Book on Science, $1.00 


PRO. R. LE LEANE, 
BINGHAMTON. N. ¥ 


| £0. T. ANTHONY 
4. Opp. Metropolitan, 
STBRBOSCOrES AND VIEWS, 
ALBTHOSOOPES. ALpuUMs and PHoTroeRaPrHs oF 
Cevesritizs. Photo-Lantern Slides a specialty. 


Manufactarers of Photographic M«terials 








+ & CO., 591 Broadway 
CuRomos AND FRAMES, 


GRAPHOSOCOPES, Meo. 


“NEW BOUKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
JOHN WILEY & SON, 
15 Astor Place, New York, 
HAVE IN PREPARATION 


MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE MINERALOGY AED 
BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS; BEING THE DETERMINA- 


TIVE PART OF DANA'S MINERALOGY. By Prof. 
Gero. J. Beven, of Shem ld Scientific School With 
many tables and wood engravings, 8vo, cloth, uniform 
with the Descriptive Mineralogy. (Ready in ‘January, 

AN. ‘APPENDIX THE SECOND) TO DANA'S DES- 
CRIPTIVE MINERALOGY, BRINGING THE WORK 
DOWN TO DATE. By . 8 Daxa. under the super- 
vision of J. D. Dawa, LL.D ». (Shortly.) 

TEXT BOOK OF MINER ALOGY. By J.D. Dama and 

S. Dana. 1 vo 

PRESERVING QU ALITATIVE CHEMI AL ANALYSIS. 
A new revised edition, compared with the last German 
and _ elie editio ns, and with the new Notation and 
Nome Prof. 8. W Jouxeon 

THE RESISTANCE OF MATERIALS (A_Lew and 
thoro pughly revised t rt tion By Prof. DeVoLson 
Woo ve VO (In January 

NAV ALOR DIN ANG ot ANDGL NNER Y. By Commander 
A. P. Cooxe, U.S. Navy. [lustrated by about 400 fine 
wood engraving Sve Cloth. (In February.) 
¢#? Send for Catalogue of these Publications gratis 






(OF GQ). 771CUW Mince Wo, 


{12 William Street. 
DEALERS IN SCHOOL MATERIALS. 
MANUFACTURE 
“The” Excelsior Composition Book. 


The cheapest, most durable and elegant in the market ; 
and also 


THE ADAMANTINE BLACKBOARD SLATING, 
whicn is as hard =, and has all the qualities of 
REAL SLATE 


SEND FOR A PRICE LIST. 
FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


THE 


Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 


Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 


BENJ. 0. WOODS & CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Every Descriptien of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


Card Prees $5.00. 





AND DEALERS IN 





Rupture can be cured without suffering. 
Elastic trusses are superseding all others. 
Before. buying metal trusses or supporters, 
call or send for a descriptive circular to the 
— Truss Company, 683 Broadway, New 

ork. 


THE most elegant toilet preparation now in 
use, for Ladies, is Madame de Rossa's Antheo. 
This article has been used by the ladies of the 
French and other Courts in Europe for over a 
century, and still maintains its standing. 
Price, 50 cents. Miller Bros., 113 Maiden 
Lane, N 

WATCHES AND JEWELRY—There has not for 
a long time appeared a picture which has at- 
tracted so much attention as the one that is to 
be seen in the window of J. H. Johnston, the 
jeweler, on the corner of Broome street and 

wery. It represents an old gentleman 
greatly absorbed looking in a window, and 
holding carelessly behind him a freshly-lighted 
cigar, from which a bright-eyed, quick-witted 
little boot-black is stealing a smoke. It is 
called, “ Taking Advantage of the Situation,” 
and the whole make-up of the picture is capi- 
tally conceived and splendidly executed. They 
have sold readily up to the present time for $2 
each ; but when we tell our readers that Mr. 
Johnston has decided to present every holiday 
customer with a copy of his beautiful picture 
we will not attempt to predict the number of 
our friends who will “ take advantage of the 
situation” at once, and we have no doubt that 
the splendid assortment of Watches, Jewelry, 
Silver,Ware, and Silver-Plated Goods at 150 
Bowery will be greatly depleted before New 
Years. We know Mr. Johnston personally, 
and take pleasure in calling attention to him 
and bis business. Our readers at a distance 
would do well to send for a price-list. 


Tue INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION CoMPANY, of 
New York, offers for sale its first mortgage 
bonds in denominations of $20 each. 

The purchaser of one of these bonds is cer 
tain to have his bond redeemed with interest, 
and has a chance of receiving one of the fol- 
lowing premiums. There are four distributions 
of premiums per year. At each distribution 
there is distributed among the bondholders 
$150,000 in cash, or a total of $600,000 per 
year. This is 3 percent. on the whole loan. 
By this plan of distributing the interest the 
holder of a $20 bond allows his interest to ac- 
cumulate until his bond is redeemed, and as a 
consideration for so doing he may draw one of 
the following premiums: 











| ed with a lottery, The same rule should ob- 
| tain here. 








with a small rate of interest, and a very large 
number will have received fortunes. 

In short the holder of an Industrial Exhibi- 
tion bond does not risk his principal—but he 
speculates with a portion of his interest, and, 
by so doing, he may draw a premium varying 
from $50 to $100,000. 

The next question to be answered, is this loan 
a secure one? It is secured by a mortgage on 
all the property of the Industrial Exhibition 
Company—the first a tract of land situated in 
the heart of the City of New York, comprising 
about 224 acres. Governor Dix appointed a 
committee in 1872 to appraise this land, and 
their report was that the land was worth 
$2,400,000, and was constantly increasing in 
value. The land cost the Company in 1870 
$1,700,000. This land, it is estimated, will be 
worth in 1877 more than $4,000,000, exclusive 
or the building, the estimated cost of which 
will be about $8,000,000. In addition to the 
security in shape of land and building, the 
company invests all its surplus funds. in 
United States bonds, or bonds and mortgages, 
or other good securities, which will yield the 
Industrial Exhibition Company an annual in- 
come sufficient to pay the $600,000 of premiums 
heretofore mentioned. The amount so to be 
invested is about $10,000,000. 

It is to be borne in mind that the bonded 
debt of the company is being constantly de- | 
creased, and that the assets of the company | 
are constantly increasing, and that the loan is | 
made preeminently secure, independent of 
any of the earnings of the Industrial Exhi- | 
bition Palace. 

The estimated earnings of the Crystal Pal- 
ace are largely in excess of the interest which 
the company agrees to pay on its loan. 

It is plain to be seen that, whether the bond- 
holders depend on the interest arising from | 
the company’s investments, or whether from 
the earnings of its Palace of Industry that they 
are secure against loss, and are: certain to) 
have both principal and interest paid prompt- 
ly. Because premiums are distrihuted to the 
bondholders, many may call this a lottery | 
bond. The publie should not fall into this | 
error. 

The purchaser of a lottery ticket must draw 
a prize or lose his investment. Per contra, | 
the purchaser of an Industrial Exhibition | 
bond cannot lose his investment, but is| 
certain to have the principle repaid with a} 
small rate of interest added, and, in addition, | 
he participates in the unequal distribution of | 
interest called premiums, which takes place | 
every three months. There is no chance for | 
loss. 

This form of bond now for the first time in- 
troduced into the United States is a complete | 
copy of the system much in vogue in Europe, | 
the Austrian, French, German and nearly all | 
other European governments having raised | 
large loans on this plan. Besides the govern- | 
ment loans of this character there are hun- | 
dreds of thousands of private loans, amount. 
ing in the aggregate to hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 

These loans are sold in every town in Eu- 
rope, and are sold openly as any other legiti- 
mate loan ; and in countries where the heaviest 
penalties are attached and imposed upon the 
sale, or offering for sale, of lottery tickets. In 
Europe a loan of this kind is never confound- 





The objects which will be attained through | 
this loan, on the erecting in the City of New| 
York of a building which will be the largest | 
in the world, and devoted to the exhibition and 
sale of the manufactured products of all coun- | 
tries ; to the founding of a public library, an | 


| art gallery, and a garden of plants and a home 


| to the public each day in the year. 

| matter of pride to all Americans, and of a ne- 
| cessity will add much to the commercial pros 
| perity of our country, and to the education and 


| will be about 4,000 feet in length, and 125 feet 
|in width, In shape, quadrangle, and enclosing 


|a large chance for gain, and the general satis- 


JANUARY, Cash 
I premium of.......... ereccevers $100,000 
r premium Of.....cccsccccece +++e 10,000 
E premium Of. .....cccccccccccces 5,000 
T premium Of. .....ccsccccccccccs 3,000 
Z premium Of... ...cccsccccccccece 1,000 
10 premiums of $500 each.......... 5,000 
to premiums of $200 each.......... 2,000 
27 premiums of $100 each.... ..... 2,700 
48 premiums of $50 each.......... 2,400 
goo premiums of $21 each.......... 18,900 
| rere ids cia all $150,000 
APRII Cash 
ZB premium Of......cccccccccccees $35,000 
I premium Of........ccccrcccsecs 10,000 
perc ere eee 5,000 
Epremium Of... 2.2 sccccccsece 3,000 
3 premiums of $1,000 each......... 3,000 
10 premiums of $500 each......... 5,000 
10 premiums of $200 each......... 2,000} 
29 premiums of $100 each ...... 2,900 | 
44 premiums of $50 each....... 2,200 
3,900 premiums of $21 each......... 81,900 
BOM «oo ccapedingesses seseve . +» «$150,000 
JULY Cash 
ZT premium Of. .....ccccscccccsess $100,000 
I premium Of. ....-cccccccccescce 10,000 
E POORMOM Olisicieks Kens ceceoeses 5,000 
z premium Of... ....-sccccccesses 3,000 
EF premium Of. ......scccescecceee 1,000 
10 premiums of $500 each......... 5,000 
10 premiums of $200 each......... 2,000 
27 premiums of $100 each......... 2,700 
48 premiums of $so each.......... 2,400 
goo premiums of $21 each.......... 18,000 | 
MR hon von s55eckPashaedabesone $150,000 
OCTOBER. Cash 
B promiom Of. ....006 ssscedoes « +$35,000 
Ne er eee 10,000 | 
tT premium Of.......cscccees coos 5,000 
Z PTOMMGM Of... crccccccccccccces 3,000 
3 premiums of $1,000 each ....... 3,000 
10 premiums of $500 each......... 5,000 
10 premiums of $200 each......... 2,000 
29 premiums of $100 each......... 2,900 
44 premiums of $50 each....... 2,200 
3,000 premiums of $21 each.......... 81,900 
EPC CET Te Peer eT $150,000 


Whenever the bondholder has drawn any of 
the above named premiums, on the surrender 
of his bond he will receive the premium which 
he has drawn, and the Company cancels the 
bond. In this manner it redeems its loan. 

Eventually every bond will be redeemed, 





for inventors—all to be permanent and open 


The carrying out of this project will be a} 


elevation of the whole people. This building 


a court of about twelve acres, which court will 
be covered by a vaulted roof, which will be the 
largest in the world. The inducements for the 
prchase of these bonds are absolute security, 


faction of aiding in the most magnificent enter- 
prise of this age. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company is a 
regularly chartered corporation of the State of 
New York, the Legislature of the State having 
granted a special charter for the purpose of 
enabling the company to issue these bonds, 
and carry out all the objects of the company. | 
In addition thereto the Legislature has relieved 
the company from taxation during the time | 
the company is building. 

All communications should be addressed to 
Albert Welles, 67 University Place, New York. 

Remit by draft, post office order, or by ex- 
press, or bonds may be purchased of local | 
agents. 

Parties desiring to act as agents will ad- | 





and each bondholder be repaid his investment | dress as above. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 


| interest on the whole Loan is unequally distributed in 


| American and foreign industry. 


' Registered Letter, or Post Office Money Order. i 


$20 BONDS. TO THRACHERS. 
The New York Fchoal 
_fournal Printing fompany 
haue every facility for furnish- 
ing, at shartest notice, all kinds 


IndOStrial EXMIDION COMPADY, of Printed ax fing raved 


SECURED BY A TRUST DEED OF THE WHOLE | Programmes, 
PROPERTY, AUTHORIZED BY A SPECIAL 
ACT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, PASSED 
APRIL 29th, 1874. 





CITY BUREAU 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


First Mortgage Premium Bonds 


Inuitations, 
feurculars, 
Pamphlets, 
Letter Heads, 


The Purchaser of a $20 Bond 
f¥ards, Xc., Ke. 


Will receive for his Bond at the time of redemption the 
amount invested, and a bonus in lieu of interest The 
Fhe most modern and taste- 


Premiums ranging from $100,000 downwards. In no 


case can a bondholder receive less than $21, and may fully desiqned typ us ed, and 


| become entitled to any of the following sums: 


JANUARY AND JCLY 
IN EACH YEAR. 


APRIL AND ocroBER the Lest skilled warkemen em- 
IN EACH YEAR. | 


| ployed. 


$100,000 $35,000 
$10,000 $500 $10,000 . e ; 
5,000 200 5,000 200 Giue usa tral. Address, 
3,000 100 3,000 200 
1,000 50 1,000 50 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


89 LIBERTY STREET. 


COLLEGE PRINTING. 


ataloques, 
Society. Pamphlets, 


Four distributions per year—January, April, July and 
October—which will continue until the whole loan is 
redeemed. These Bonds are placed at the small de- 
nomination of $20, in order to bring them within the 
reach of those who have hitherto been debarred from 
taking an interest in large undertakings. 

Every one will here find a safe investment, with 
guaranteed interest, and the additional opportunity of 
obtaining a very large sum of money. 

It isthe most equitable system of Finance now in 
use, as the holder of the Bonds and the Company are 
equally benefited. One half of the Loan, say ten mil- 
lions, will be invested in Mortgage and Government 





Bonds, the interest on which will pay off the Bonds of Snuttations, 
the Company, and the residue in the lands and Crystal 
Palace Building, which secures the Bondholders by a Programmes, 


Trust Deed. 

All Future allotments will be made precisely as an- 
nounced. ‘The next serie drawing will take place 
Jan. 4, 1875. It will be an inflexible rule not 
to publish the names of the holders of the Bonds which 
draw premiums. 


Letter Heads, Ac. 
Gotten up in the handsomest 


styles. 
Printed, Lithagraphed, and 
Gnqraued work of eleqant de- 


Apply for Bonde, or circulars, or information to 


ALBERT WELLES, 67 University Pl. 
BYINGTON & CO., 263 Broadway. 


BUREAU FOR THE SALE BY INSTALLMENT OF THE 
FIRST MORTCACE 


siqn and superior finish. 


SAddress, 


Premium Bonds of the Industrial Exhibition Company. N ew York School J ournal 


sate? | PUBLISHING C0., 


[From the Herald Sept. 8, 1874.] 
89 LIBERTY STREET. 


THE INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 


Yesterday afternoon Tammany Hall was filled by a | 
respectable gathering to witness the first premium al- | 


lotment of the Industrial Exhibition Bonds, which EDUCATION, 


event inaugurated a new epoch in American finarce. 





EVERYTHING PERTAINING TO 


The system upon which the drawing was made is one SCHOOLS, 

which comes to America with the highest Europvran amp 

indoreement. The French, Prussian and other govern- 

ments have raised immense sums—over $600,000,000 in COLLEC ES, 


gold by means of this system, which is the creation of 

the Rothschilds. In the opening address, F. A. | 
Alberger, President of the Company, stated at great 

length the workings of the system, saying, in the 

course of the explanation, that as each bond cost only | 
$2 it was within the power of the workingman and | 
tradesman, to assist in one of the greatest enterprises 

that New York City had ever taken in hand. The 

system, besides the foreign prestige and experience 

epoken of, has the sanction of the Legislature of the 

State by Special enactment. 

Some time since a detailed account of the plans of the 
Industrial Exhibition Company were published in the 
Herald. To re-state the object of the Company tersely, 
it is to build on what is now known as the “ Cattle 
Yards,” between Ninety-eighth and One hundred and 
second streets, near Central Park, a Crystal Palace, | 
which is to serve as a perpetual museum, exhibition | 
aad sales mart, for the industries of the nations of the | 
earth. It is hoped to have the buildings finished in 
1876, so that all the products and works of art which | 
have been at Philadelphia on exhibition, can be | 
brought here and left permanently as a monument to | 


| KELLOGG & MERRILL, 


EB Remit by Draft on New York City Banks, by | 


Will be found in the Enlarged and Illustrated 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 





SKETCHES OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
STORIES BY OUR BEST WRITERS. 


THE LEADING TEACHERS OF THE COUNTRY 
TAKE IT. 





PRICE, 82.50 PER YEAR. 


Try rt Srxx Monrus ror $1.00. 





Teachers be sure and send for a specimen copy to 


89 Liberty St., New York. 


| “Sa \ eee aco we || 


Tr) 


Ins 
Bo: 

















AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 














ker, Merchant, Scho: 1 
man, woman an 
childah ould have haveone. Try it. 


= for her every one aie writes. The | 





wili make . int aor Biel K _— in five 
utes. r doz., $1 y mai 

= “a G.0" Canr, Zanesville, 0. 

EE ‘i eal “a spain 


MABUPACTORY EST! ESTABLISHED 18%. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


Writing Inks, Fluid, 
For the ab tee and 
181 and 139 William &t., 


JOSEPH GILLOTT s 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303—404—170-351, 

Having boon oers in reapect vo oald imitations. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
St John street, New York. 

HENRY HOE, Sous Acurt. 


| 
( One box of Cary’s Instant Ink Ree) | 
| 








LIQUID SLATING 





FONT PEN, . 















With Capillary Feeder. 
Patented Feb, 10th, 1874. 


Handle contains the Ink. Or- 
dinary gold or steel pens 
used. Ink entirely un- 
der the writer’s con- 
trol; writes 20 
hours, and 
easily 
illed, 


Just 
the thing 
for continu- 
ous writers of 
every class, and has 
no equal as a pocket 
pen, always ready for use. 
Prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of vrice, $3. Discount to 
dealers, 


i, &. LATOURETTE & CO,, 
7 Murray Sr., New Yor. 


Magic for the Parlor! 


Send a stamp for S-page Price Price List, or 25c. for 120 page 
beautifully illustrated Book Catalogue of TRICKS, etc, 


HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 
850 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
See the Portate Electric Machine, Hartz’s American 


Patent, wi ~ Fe in a Case, $6.50. The great 
est wonder in 





Wax Flower Materials, | = 


Everything required for making Wax Flowers, 


GLASS SHADES, 
All sizes and shapes at manufacturers prices. 


Instruction Books, - . - - .75 and $1.25 
xes of Materials, - - - - on to Si 


Special inducements to Teachers and the Trade. 
Send stamp for Illustrated Price List. 


Also. 
DRAWING AND ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
of every kind 
G. H. STEDWELL, 
" No. 141 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


of every description, for sale by 
WILLIAM SCHAUS, 
749 BROADWAY, N. y, 
ae on applicatioa. 


¢. B. KLEINE, Optician, 


No. 274 Sth Ave., New York. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of OPTICAL AND SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS for Schools and Academies. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIO MACHINERY for Physicians, 
THERMOMETERS, HYDROMETERS, Eta 





“Lonc's TELLURIAN.” 


Usep in all the | 
GRAMMAR 
SCROOLS 


of 
New York City. 
Address, 
M. LONG, 
89 Liberty Street | 
New York, 
office of this pa- | 
per, where one | 
ean be seen. 
Price $30. | 
The Trade Sup- 
plied. 
Circulars on ap- 
plication. 








games are ingen 
ous, amusing, and inaructive.””—F. Saun 
paws, Librarian of Astor Library, N. Y. 
sand without a rival in the home 
cirele.”—Pnitar Puniiirs, Singer. Also 
charming Bible-his pastime: The 
EN PLAGUES of 
ondage. 


Pub, 808 Brway, ¥. ¥. 


Brown’s English Grammars 


REVISED AND IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


Edited by HENRY KIDDLE, A. M., Superintendent 
Schools New York City. 


The “Old Reliable” still Ahead. 


By the State Board of Alabama, Deeember 14, 1872. 
By the State Board of Arkansas, January 15, 1873. 
By the State Board of California, July 12, 1870. 

By the State Board of Louisiana, July 18, 1873, 


THE ONLY STANDARD IN THE CITIES OF NEW 
YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


g@ Several grammars are admitted to the List ot 
text-books. Brown’s Grammars are the only unes ad- 
mi'ted generally into the Schools. They have persist»nt- 
ly heid their own for years and years as the the only 
Standard Tvzt-Books on English Grammar in the Public 
Schools of Naw York City. 

a@ There is no other book in any branch of study 
which can compare with the brilliancy of this record in 
New York. 

a@ Brown's Grammars are used as the Standard 
Text-Books in the Public Schools of Brooklyn. 


fHE ACADEMIC STANDARD OF NEW YORK STATE. 


&@F Brown’s Grammars are more extensively used in 
the Academies of the State of New York than any othe: 
series. See Regents’ Report. 

awx@ For Introduciory Terms address 

WM. WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, New York. 


New Educational Works. 


LAMBERT AND SaRpou's [Idiomatic ey tot e 
French Language, © 2,000 idioms of t 

spoken language, with the English version.. $1. 50. 

By the same Se 


ore, » All t ren 
ta Clance. with we reneh Ver = va 
2 Ho yh — ; ° _ 
Prof. J.G. Keere.’s Analytical an r t 
al French Crammar. } vol. $ne 33 ig: 
“The Grammar contains in a series of fifty-four lessons 
a complete —_ of the principles and construction ot 
the French lan nguage, 80 arran as to combine theory 
poy ractice.”— ny Evening Times. 
Elementary French Grammar .» by 








Affe same tu aoa uedeben ; sooubankoed 
seeing gretiusion_ ofthe United 
A “ame, _ RReeareery 


A new oad revised edition of ppierson’ s é jes: 
tions on Ceography 5e 


BEST UP-TOWN 


Book and Stationery Store, 


JAMES L HASTIE, 
No. 1235 BROADWAY, 
Betwee 30th and Sist Sts. NEW YORK. 


All the new books on hand ba! publication. Best 
ng ana W rt —hy at ne MN - 
highest style of the art. aS Se 
HASTIE’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
One Dellar for 3 Months; 2 Cents per Day. 
Liberal discoun: to Teachers, 


Greenleaf’s iii ciation 
Parker's Exercises 1x ComMPosrrion, 
And other popular School Books, 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO,, Publishers. 


New York Agent, Ontaxpo Leacu, at Mason, Baker & 
Pratte, 143 and 144 Grand Street. 








MRS. HORTON’S 


ARCHITECTURE FOR GENERAL STUDENTS. 

With illustrations, just published by Hurp & Hoven- 

ton, New York. The Rivexsmpz Press, Cambridge, is 

the only on pan comprehensive guide in the —— 
tray 





an oy ateligent people generally te Gn ty 


| rank in musical progress. 


Graded Singers 


FOR 


DAY SCHOOLS. 


Br B. BLACKMAN, axp anv E. E. E. WHITTEMORE 





The authors of this series are the teachers of music in 
the Public Schools of Chi , Which stand in the front 
., correct 


ready 
| quality of tone and tasteful singing are due to the grad- 


ed system of Messrs. Blackman & Whittemore, embod- 
ied in the series of 


GRADED SINGERS. 


The regular teacher can use them successfully, and 
the music teacher will find them admirable for his work. 
From the six- “old to the graduate of the High or 
Normal Sch some one of these books is adapted to 
every one who is in the process of getting an educaticn, 
and no one can be educated nowadays without the abili- 
ty to read music. 

No. 1 ws intenied to commence the study ef singing in 
the Primary Department. In the icago schools it 
carries the pupil through the lower four grades, eccupy 
ing about ie years of time. Price, 25 cents ; $2.40 
per dozen. “ 

No. 2—Is complete in itself, and is adapted to Inter- 
mediate and ict ools, whether graded or not. 
Also adapted to Female Seminaries, etc. 

No. 3—Being s beautiful collection of music, arranged 
in three parts, is also adapted to the wants of Female 
Seminaries. 

No. 4—Is a useful conveation and chorus book, con- 
| taining glees and choruses from the best authors ; also, 
vocalizing exercises and solfeggios for class work, 


Prices. Retail. Per Doz. 
|Graded Singers, No.1 - - § 25 $2 40 
} “ 2- - - 50 48) 
“ 3 ° ° 15 7 20 

“ ae ° - 100 9 60 


Specimen copy mailed upon receipt of reteil price. 
Published by 


John Church & Co., 
CINCINNATI, 0O. 


MUSICAL GIFTS 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Fine Gilt Editions (Price $4.00) of these 
—- +f Collections of Bound Music, 
entitled 

GEMS OF STRAU SS. Instrumental. 

GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG. Vocal. 

GEMS OF SACRED SONG. ” 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. es 
WREATH OF GEMS. = 
PIANOFORTE GEMS. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS. 
MUSICAL TREASURE. ** and Instrumental. 
PIANO AT HOME. Four Hand Pieces. 

ORGAN AT HOME. Reed Organ Masic. 

PIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental. 

PIANOFORTE GEMS. as 





* Duets. 


Price per Volume, in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3," Full 
Gilt, $4.00. 
Also handsomely bound “ Lives" of the Great Mueic 


Masters: Mendelssohn, 


Mozart, Chopin, &c., 
$1.75 to $2.00 per book. 


costing 





Sold everywhere. Sent promptly by mail, post free, 
Sor retail price. Order soon. 


OLIVER DITSON &£C0O., 
Boston. 


CHAS H. DITSON & CO 
711 B’dway, N.Y. 


The Accompanist's Self-instructor. 





A new method by which the accompaniment on the 
Piano to any song or nage of music can be acquired 
with or without a teacher, or knowledge of music. A 


copy will be sent prepaid on receipt of 
Pror. F. A. NICHOLS, 
777 Broadway, New York. 


NE DoLiar, by 














Exctlsio Do Your Own Printing 

Portable $9 Press for cards, labels, envelopes 

etc. Largersizes for large work. 

Business Men do their printing and 

advertising, save money and inc arose 
trade. Amateur Printing, deli 

puperime for spare hours. BO Ss 


tfun and make money fast 
Printing *¢p: : 


_ Send two stamps for full 
scala ogue presses type etc, to the Mfrs 
@sS©° KELSEY & CO. Meriden, Conn. 





~ BLYMYER 


HURO 


M anuFAG 





Mason's New French Dictionary. 


A Compenpious Dictionary or THE FreNcH Laneovu- 
AGE (French-English and English-French). Follow 
by a List of the Principal Div erging Derivations, anc 
preceded by Chronological and Historical Tables. By 
Gustave Masson, Ase — Master at Harrow School. 
i ~ re, half bound, $2 


mt on receipt o - 
Ma OMILLA N "s CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


SELOW ERS, 


BRIGHT FLOWERS,” 


For Winter evenings. Our new Flower Game is just 
the thing for old folks and young folke. Laughter and 
instraction hand in hand. Send 50c. and get game free. 
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EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
No, 5 East Fourteenth street, near Fifth svenue, 
next door to Delmonico's. 
BROOKLYN BRANCH, 
12, 1°4 and 106 Court street, near State. 

OPEN DAILY F-OM 9 A. M. 10 8 P. M., FOR THE 
, RECEPTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 
“THIS CELEBRATED MUSIC SCHOOL offers the ac- 

cumulated advantages of many years of successful 

operation. 

The corps of profe:sors now numbers forty-one of the 
ablest instructors in the countrv. 

PRIVATE AND CLASS INSTRUCTION in all branches 

of music and modern languages at moderate prices. 

The first prize in music was awarded to one of our 
pupils by the New York Norma: College. 

The Orchestral schools will be continued as usual. 
An Amateur English and Italian Opera will also be in 
stituted, in which pupils will be assigned full parts. 
The Library wil! be complete. 

CLASSES LIMITED to two and three pupils. 

*TRIC! LY PRIVATE lessons when drsired. 

N. B.—The New York Conservatory is the only char- 
tered Conservatory of Music in the State, having no 
branch except in Brooklyn. and being entirely di-tinct 
from other institu ions which imitate its name, evi- 
dently with the view of obtaining patronage thereby. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
TELEGRAPHY, 


139 EIGHTH STREDT, 
(Bet. B’dway and Fourth ave.,) NEW YORK. 


Is the largest and most successful School for giving 
thorough instruction in Telegraphy, and fifting students 
for positions in the United States. Thirty-eight distinct 
offices, placed in charge of as many pupils, who transect 
business in the same manner as in regular 

Offices. Practical instruction in management of offi 
instruments, wires and batteries, A visit to this 

at any time will convince atx that it is ne humbug, 
Terms, etc., to be had by applying as above. 


Paine’s Business College 
Bemoved to 1,275 Broadway, 
Cor. 34th Street Junction 6th Avenue. 


Paine’s down-town College, 62 Bowery, cor. Canal. 
(Established 1849.) Specialties: Book-keeping, Arithme. 


tic, Mathematics, Grammar, Spelling, Twen- 
ty-four Writing Lessons, $2.50. Ladies q as Boos 
keepers and Cashiers. I»-tructionj every day and eves” 
ing. 
PACK ARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
No. 805 Broadway, corner of 11th st.; individual in 
struction; students can enter at any time during the 
year with equal advantage. Cal) or send for circular. 
8. PACKARD & CO 
M Rs. J.T. BENEDICT'’S Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies and Children is located at No. 7 
East Forty-sec ~* street. The Fall Term commenced 
Oct. 1. For full particulars send for a circular. 


THOMPSON S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


20 Fourth avenue, opposite Cooper Institute. 
Bookkeeping, Writing, Arithmetic, Reading, French 
and German. Ladies’ Department, Day and Evening. 
Telegraphy taught practically. Demand for Operators. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Principal. 
Class and Private Instruction. Send for 


Catalogue and Prospectus. 
TO TEACHERS 
O | UL © LIAS 
We have a fine collection of 25 minerals in a case, 
which we send for $5 C.O.D. Be sure and get it for 
your school 


Address, 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


| K.S&Co’s. i— AN 





























improved || |}\%) 3 
MUSIC : 

& } 
PAPER FILE. : 
IMPo RTANT. 


We are enabled to announce that we have perfected 
arrangements for a 


PATENT BINDER, 


for the New York School Journal—helding one year's 
numbers, which we will furnish for $1.25; 


——- 68, — 
We will send it to any of our subscribers who will remi 
us $3.50, which will ~ Ae the paper for one year, and 
for the PATENT BINDER 
Address, KELLOGG & MERRILL, 
89 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


HOW TO MAKE GINGER BEER. 
Send 20 Cents to 





FLOWER GAME CO., 
Leck Box 140, Rechester, N.Y. 





FARRELL & CO., 89 Liberty St. 
Room 13. New York City. 
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TO THE 


The, “cosy” table 
shown in this picture 
was designed primarily 
for ladies use in cut- 
ting, basting and trim- 
ming their garments, 
and several thousand 
have aleady been sold 
for these purposes. But 
in addition to this use, 
both ‘the teacher and 
the student will often 
find it a capital conve- 
nience “0 hold a large 
book, atlas, map or globe, 
or other article of ed- 
ucational apparatus. 
This pliant little article 
can be taken from be- 
hind a desk, and in an 
instant spread and set 
up at any convenient 
point in the room and 
will then afford a large 
level surface on which 
to spread a map or dis- 
play a set of apparatus, 
and at the same time 
will be of just suitable 
height to sit down by (being considerably lower than an ordinary table or desk), and for 
small children to examine apparatus upon ; and when no longer wanted for use, it can be 
folded up like a pocket knife and by a child returned to its hiding place. A glance at the 
picture will quickly suggest how convenient it is for ladies’ use. It is made in two styles, 
light colored wood and solid black walnut; it has casters, a yard measure and a drawer. 
Every body is delighted with it and nearly every lady wants one. It is also a capital card, 
picnic and children’s study and amusement table. For sale by Furniture, House-Furnish- 
ing and Sewing Machine Dealers generally throughout the country. If you do not readily 
fine it with such dealers, send for our grand illustrated circular, which sary full partic- 
ulars, and three pages of very highly commendatory testimonials. Address, Y. FOLD- 
ING TABLE COMPANY, Domestic Building, Union Square, New 


PIANOS! PIANOS |! PIANOS ! |y 


Cabinet Organs and Melodeons! 
M. M. MERRELL’S 


PIANO WAREROOMS, No. 8 UNION SQUARE. 


A large stock, inatating Pianos of the best makers, for sale cheap for cash, or to rent. Money paid for rent 
plied to purchase. Repairing done well and a Call and examine before deciding aeceane. - 
M. MERRELL. late Cummings, No. 8, Union Square. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 
GOOL SECOND-HAND AND MISFIT 
CARPETS, 


Sizks, 


TEACHER AND THE STUDENT. 





Rich Patrerns AnD Fine Qvatittes. 


English Brussels, Three-ply and Ingrain, 
VERY CHEAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 
112 FULTON STREET, 
Between William and Nassau Streets. 
Sent Home Free of Charge. 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR : 


XANTHINE 


NN a 


your 





MME. 


DE ROSSA’S 
ANTHEO 


Complexion 
Beautifier. 






““OTOO TVNIDIHO SLI OL 


New York, Sept. 20th. 1878. 
Mesaxs. MILLER Bros.—Dear Sirs.—You will please 
accept my best thanks for the box of “ ANTHEO,” which 
I have fully tried and think perfect as s face powder. 
Hoping your new preparation will meet with the success 

it justly deserves, I beg to remain. 
Yours faithfully, 
JENNIE HUGHES, Theatre Comique. 


Catarrh ! 


“ Oatarrh «’ the Nasal Passages, Ears. and Throat,” a 


PURE. HARMLESS. EFFECTIVE. 


| IN 


ITS EFFECTS. 





oye Va. 


PreROLD f By Pur PURCELL. U LAD D & 00 ae 


Druggists and Country oe 





From Rev. Pr. Baird, Secretary Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. 


The Xanthine is the only hair dressing I open be psmphiet by A. N, Williamson, M. D., late Clinical 
which removed the dandruff from the scalp, and mate my Phy- 
hair soft and pliable. It has also restored my hair to 11s sician in the University Medical College. Price, 10 cents. 
orginal color, and by occasionally using it as a dressing, I Addrers, 28 East 20th street. 


have no doubt it will preserve the color. 


E. T. BAIRD, 


July 27, 1874. 


‘Dr. Williamson’s long experience and success Jn the 
treatment of Catarrhal and Throat affections renders 
valuable whatever comes from his pen.”—Journal of 


Medical Science. 
for the Best a —_ 


Wanted 208 sreictes ihe word S10grapeen ee. a 


those whe will will become agents. ties. Catal Samples 25 cts. 
L FELTON & 00. 
3. BRIDE & OO., New Yor’ 


Ricumonp, Va., 





129 Nassau 8t., New York. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL Son. 9, 






Ls gn 
_ 


vi Z 











| SILICAT E 


HOOK 


or SLATE PENCIL. 
os 5 at a ee —— 24 Aan 4 


ah “fines we ak — 








FDREKASS 






a —_ —| 
DICTIONARY BLOTTER | 
—- 

USEFUL TO EVERY ONE. 


Being a combination of Blotting Caee, with complete 
list of words which writers are liable to spell incor- 
rectly. For sale by Stationers and Bookrellers. L. 
DREKA, Stationery and Engraving House, 1121 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


ONEY, 





Do you want Periodicals, News- 
Una ee &c. ? je 
a 


SAY y E magazines a ger, Weekly, ont 
other # gg at $2.50; A papers and magazines at 
7 to 85 nor pay full price for any paper or 


anapeine, ~~ kd can save twenty per cent. by ordering 
from us. You can est 15 or $12, and can saVE MONEY 
on all periodicals. can save you money. 10,000 
people secured he papers, magazines, &c., &c., from 
us in °74, and thus actually saved over $5, 000: We deal 
direct, and your papers come direct from the publisher. 
This year it will pay to save money, and is the 
more it. We guarantee the mort perfect satis- 
faction 


Ours is the largest ““Cius Acrncy”’ in 

the United States, and we received TEN 
NO RIS subscriptions in 1874. Register your letters, 
write plainly, and your papers will come promptly. 


(87 


Agente to canvass for aL. 
sions, and no capital need: 
papers for °75, send for our list and SAVE 
Address, BaNnNER Crus Acencr, Hinedale, N 


pw Postmastar 
e want local 
Large commis- 


Our new list is now ready. 
and Agent should send for it 
riodicals. 


. If you intend to take any 
Ni EY. 











valuable aid to teachers, Students and persons of seden- 
aise in giving tone and vigor to the vital organs, 
an@by securing a graceful and an erect form. The des 
and most perfect : Bracemade. Retail price of Men’s, $1. 7. 
Ladies, $1.50. Send cheat measure. Sent to any ad- 
dress, a paid, on receipt of money. For sale by all 
first-clase dealers, and at the office of the 
CLEVELAND SHOULDER BRACE CO., 
_Cunvet. AND, OHIO, 





The United States Publishing Company, 


13. University Place, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the following: 


ay Ay 4 THE HOLY BIBLE, Edited 
k Moore. An elegant 8vo, a” 660 En- 
pte Bee - @ Old Masters. Price, 

UR Finer HUNDRED YEARS, The 
Life of the Republic. By C. Edwards Lester. 13 
monthly er 90 pp. each. Royal 8vo. 50 cts. each part. 
IFE ND PUBLIC “1 7ICES\ i 

CHARLES SUMNER, C. Edwards Les 
ter. 5th Edition, revised and HR ‘0, 700 pp. 98%. 
HE NEW YORK TOMBS. _ By Warden Sut 
ton. A complete hi of Noted Criminals of New 
York, ana the romance of Life. 8vo, 670 pp, $3.50. 
N THE HOMES OF THE PR&sI- 
DENTS, From Washington to Grant. By L. C. 
Holloway. 8vo, 600 pp. 16 portraits on steel. Price, $3.75. 
HE CHRISTIAN AGE. 16 Weekly 
Newspaper. Edited by Rev. Dr. Deems. year. 
ESUS. An elegantly printed and Illustrated Svo 
volume, 756 pp. By Rev. Dr. Deems. Price, $4.00. 


Circulars, specimen pages, and terms to agents on 
application as chore, 


O10 tn | > ee - Agents wanted — 7 


$10 {0 $20 sss BLAIE & 00. Ot Leonia, Ma 











$5 $20 Se.ton 2 ca: rortand. Mine. 


SAVE MONEY by pur- 
chasing the best Piano- 
Forte. Do not decide what. 
make to get until you write 
for our Illustrated Circular, 
patented improve- 
ments that make it more 
durable than any a = in 
the market. Write 
lar and mention where you 
saw this notice. dress 
The Arion pene Dest = 
5 East 14th st., N. Y. 
Az ct 
BS & aout 
<5e: tes 
asses Fone 
tm 5 = ws 
a Sw. 'e 
= FS ps eer i 
Sz R™E. 
2S § gueg 
cy - “FP 
It expands the chest, admitting easy and thorough 
— through the lunge and air celle, Jt isan in- 
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GRAND 


Conservatory of Music, 


OF THE CITY OF 


NEW YORE, 


112 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Between 16th & 1ith Sts., (Knabe Building,) 


The most successful and complete Masic School in the Worl 


All branches of Vocal and Instrumental Music pracy 

cally and theoretically taught, by the most eminen; 
| jastructors, at moderate prices. 
| The Amateur Orchestra meet every Tuesday, at 8 p, 
| ML; Classical Soirees by the Professors, every secong 
Wednesday; Lect res every third Wednesday. 

Opera Recitals every fourth Wednesday in each month. 

The Library, consisting of 15,000 musical works, is a, 
oessible to pupils. 





PIANOS. 


SOHMER & CO, 








PIANOS. 


THE BEST PIANOS NOW MADE. EXOBL ALL 
OTH ERS IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 





149 East Fourteenth street. N- Y. 
(FEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
}reans & Melodeons, 


and Most Perfect Mannfactory 
in the United States, 


54,000 


Now in use. 








| The Oldest, Largest, 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 
2 Send for Price Lists. 


| Address, BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


ECHOES FROM ZION. 


Things New and Old in Sacred Song. Edited by 
W. F. Sherwin. For Prayer, Praise and Re- 
vival Meetings, comprising the leading favorite 
songs with many choice new ones. The most 
desirable collection of Devotional Hymns and 
Music ever issued. It contains 128 handsome 
pages. Price paper 25 cte.. $20 per 100. Boards 30 cts., 

$25 per hundred. Cloth, flexib e, 35 cts., $30 per hun- 
dred. Mailed at retail prices. Publishers, HORACE 
WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
Bex 3567. 


SONGS GRACE’ GLORY 


The very best Sunday-School Son 7 By 
W. F. SHERWIN and 8. J. 160 
Pages. Splendid Hymns, Choice 

Tinted Paper, Superior Binding. Price in 
Boards 35c.; $3.60 per dozen ; ‘$30 fy 100. 
Mailed at ry rice. Publishers, RACE 
7 & SON, 481 Broadway, New York. 
. O. Box 3867. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS: 


are the best made. The touch elastic, and th 
tone powerful, pure and even. 


WATER’S Concerto ORCANS 


cannot be excelled in tone or beauty; they defy 
competition. The Conncerto stop isa = 
Imitation of (/e Human Voice. 

PRICES EXTREMELY LOW /or cash 
during thitc month. Moenthli Instal- 
ments received. Secend-Han Instru- 
ains. Traveling and 

TED. A liberal dis- 
count lo Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Special inducements to the trade. 
Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broad- 
way, N.Y. P.O. Box 3567. 


BEAUTIFUL SET OF CONTINU ous 
GUM TEETH, $15. 
On Improved Whalebone Rubber-—-the most comfortable 
— closely-fitting u.aterial worn. Warranted equal to 
made. Solid; !4 fillings, $3.00. Durable silver 
fil ings, $1 00. i oma awarded by the Amerioes. 
Institute for best e, scimens exhibited at the Cereal 
Palace in 1857. Painless Extracting with gas, $1 
Dr. MEADER, 
262 Siath Ave., N.Y. 





Bet. 16th & 17th Sts. 














